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I 
MY UNCLE’S HOUSE 


I can remember as if it were yesterday that 
third Wednesday in April at Heaven Trees. 
People were always coming and going there, 
with sometimes bursts of arriving, on horseback 
or in barouches and rockaways, our friends and 
kin, neighbors and from a distance, to visit us 
for a noon, a week, a month, or half a year. 
But this particular Wednesday it seemed as if 
our world came toa head. All our life at Heaven 
Trees seemed to be summed up in that day, as 
we remember the natural world by some full 
instance of dawn and morning light, and after- 
noon, evening and the stars coming out and the 
dusk. 

It all seems romance now to me so far back 
in the fifties, like a gentle elegy of remembered 
things, never quite real almost, unless it be as 
music and light are real. There was Heaven 
Trees with its shade-trees and flowers, its forty 
miles from Memphis by the carriage-road, its 
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family of all ages from my Uncle George to the 
children over whom my Cousin Ellen was to 
reign as governess. Cousin Ellen herself and 
my Aunt Martha, Uncle George, Grandfather 
McGehee, my Uncle Shelton and Uncle Hugh, 
Cousin Virginia and Georgia and Charles and 
Parson Bates and those county friends and kin, 
how gently and goldenly we see them now! 
Their virtues seem always of the heart, wise 
resolutions of the problem of living, qualities 
that keep us from being hurt when we look back 
on their memories so long ago after they are 
gone. I dare say every one there had grave 
faults; and every one of them surely must have 
had his particular small passions, little cross- 
grained moods and all that; but for the most 
part, at this distance, seen along the gentle 
avenues of time, they seem figures of goodness 
and endearing life. 

The sense of expectancy begins working in 
the house at the early hours. My Aunt Martha 
Clay had opened her eyes under the last stars 
that morning and had begun fanning for the 
day. At length she had stolen out through the 
hall softly, in her velvet slippers, and with the 
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little silver fan that she was never without still 
in her hand, and had tipped up to the attic 
floor and shaken the door-handle till Scott Judy 
answered “Ma’am,” like a sheep bleating. 
Well might Scott Judy say mam and stretch 
herself out of bed into her cotton dress and get 
the other servants going. To-day Heaven Trees 
was to be Heaven Trees. 

My Aunt Martha was active, she created 
events around her, she was already twice mar- 
ried; but her story seems short because it is so 
clear and direct. She had first come to Missis- 
sippi on the invitation of her brother, the Rev- 
erend Stephen Gilbert Stark, my father. In 
Vermont before he came South my father had 
been a young preacher who lived on a farm that 
was mostly stones, an estate that had been left 
behind by his father, David, when he took half 
the children and set out westward. This grand- 
father of mine was one of those sports from the 
parent New England vine that doubtless were 
not uncommon even in those days; he was a wild 
spirit who played the fiddle and hated laborious 
application, himself the son in turn of a dare- 
devil father who had been made a colonel after 
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Plattsburg for sitting on his horse in the middle 
of a bridge and smoking his pipe under the rain 
of British bullets, while his men, who had been 
almost in a rout, cheered and rushed forward. 
“Of a wild father the still wilder son,” Uncle 
George said, parodying the Latin about the 
beautiful mother and daughter. This David 
Stark had left his wife behind him also along 
with the farm. And there she had stayed on 
in bed, and only lately had died. 

She was in bed, my Grandmother Stark, for 
forty-nine years. She was nursed by various 
daughters and so humored and spoiled by them 
at the first that she came to be a tremendous 
tyrant; they had often to go all around the 
house to avoid using one of the doors to her 
room because she disliked the way it creaked, 
and had to draw water from the well with a 
bucket and rope because she disliked the creak 
of the windlass. My grandfather was not so 
constant as the daughters; he settled down and 
stayed in Michigan, where his descendants have 
created a good deal of history, I believe, and 
done very well in the world. 

What with the fiddles and wild ways and 
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westward pioneering and the forty-nine years in 
bed, that had been a lively family origin for my 
grave and eloquent father. He, too, in time 
forsook Vermont and came to Mississippi, and 
had made already what was called a brilliant 
reputation; people crowded the churches and 
sat in the windows when he preached. He 
preached less and less now, however, because of 
his health and because he had become the head 
of a college. He was president of the Seminary 
for Young Ladies at Holly Springs, twenty miles 
away; and it was on account of these young 
ladies that I was so often at my Aunt Martha’s, 
for the family regarded so feminine an atmos- 
phere as unsuited to a youth in his teens. 

My father had married the daughter of the 
richest and, we thought at least, noblest man 
in North Mississippi, Colonel Hugh McGehee; 
my mother’s name was Caroline Charlotte. It 
was a happy marriage and there were servants 
and plenty on all sides. Out of his own happi- 
ness and prosperity my father sent back a de- 
scription of the scene to his sister, Mrs. Martha 
Boardman, the widow, not yet thirty, of the 
Pittsford schoolmaster. He had invited his 
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sister down for a visit, an exuberant and very 
urgent invitation considering who wrote it, Aunt 
Martha always said. She had come, bringing 
with her her son, Charles Boardman, and she 
had stayed as the wife of Doctor Clay. 

If my father had married well, his sister mar- 
ried even better. My father’s was a love-match; 
he and my mother still loved each other deeply; 
and his wife had brought him money, land, and 
slaves; in the future some day she would be an 
heiress indeed. But Aunt Martha’s also, if it 
had not been a romance of young lovers in their 
prime, was shortly to grow into a marriage of 
love; she and Uncle George were devoted to 
each other; and there was much more wealth 
than my parents could hope for in this world. 
Uncle George’s first wife had been Ann Mc- 
Gehee, my mother’s sister; and her share of 
Grandfather McGehee’s estate had already been 
made over to him, so that he had in this way, 
even, as much money as my mother would ever 
have. This portion that had come to him from 
my Aunt Ann, Georgia alone of his four children 
would of course inherit some day, though not 
yet. Added to this Uncle George had his own 
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rich property in our county and one or two 
others. To everything my Aunt Martha fell 
mistress, as well as to Heaven Trees. 

If confusion reigns in these pages of so many 
aunts and uncles, fathers, mothers and cousins, 
it is little wonder; we hardly had it straight our- 
selves. When visitors from far away asked for 
the right plan of the family we always said that 
it was all the family and might go at that if the 
visitors liked; the very essence of family life, 
Uncle George said, was confusion. Though 
sometimes, too, when these visitors inquired, I 
laid our states of kinship more plainly out for 
them. My Aunt Martha and my father were 
brother and sister and came from Vermont.’ 
Uncle George was my uncle-in-law twice; his 
first wife, Ann, was my mother’s sister, his 
second wife my father’s. Georgia was Uncle 
George’s daughter by his first wife, Charles was 
Aunt Martha’s son by her first husband. Grand- 
father McGehee was the father of my mother 
and of Georgia’s mother. On my mother’s side 
Georgia was my first cousin, on my father’s side 
Charles was my first cousin. And so there, in 
the midst of that dear cloud of cousins by blood 
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and by adoption and of servants and visitors, 
we have Doctor and Mrs. George Clay, Miss 
Georgia Clay, Mr. Charles Boardman, my par- 
ents Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Gilbert Stark, 
Colonel—by no battle, but born a colonel, as 
Uncle George used to say—Hugh McGehee, and 
me, young Master Hugh Stark, his grandson. 
The truth, however, was that in my heart they 
were all the same kin to me, and I remember 
them as I do the garden at Heaven Trees, as 
flowers one after another rather than a system 
of branches and family trees. 

Heaven Trees was already built when my 
Uncle George married the second time, but the 
brocade curtains, the rosewood, the silver, and 
the china which my Aunt Martha had from New 
Orleans were not there yet. The gardens were 
not there, nor the fountain and the parterres 
outlined in box which a Frenchman, from New 
Orleans also, came up to design. Where my 
Aunt Martha got the taste for all this business 
at Heaven Trees, who knows? You can imagine 
how simply she had lived in Vermont all her 
life with the income from those rocky fields, the 
schoolmaster’s little earnings, and then not even 
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that for the young widow and her child. But 
natural talents, spurred on in her case instead 
of being stifled by the denials of that Vermont 
poverty, gave her a sweep toward this new mag- 
nificence and fired what must have been a born 
choiceness of taste. At any rate she carried 
Heaven Trees farther into luxury and fine style 
than any of the county houses, and Uncle 
George delighted in whatever she wrought. He 
made jokes about her bag of tricks and said 
that he would take Solomon, his little black 
valet from the Princedom of Guinea in West 
Africa, and go to the poorhouse—though we had 
no poorhouse in Panola, of course. But he ap- 
plauded all Aunt Martha’s ventures into splendor. 

Uncle George maintained that his wife had a 
good round tinge of the famous New England 
conscience, famed in New England at least. 
This was a turn of mind, he said, that did not 
prevent your doing a thing but spoiled your 
pleasure in it. “You do it just the same,” he 
said, “but the pleasures of the conscience super- 
sede the pleasure in the deed,” and so on, ring- 
ing the changes upon this theme. But Uncle 
George got most of this out of some book rather 
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than from anything about my Aunt Martha. 
If she ever had had much of this grim texture, 
her twenty-five years at Heaven Trees had 
softened her to be more like the world of nature 
there, gracious, warm and, if sometimes reti- 
cent, always suave and shining. 

She stood there now looking out over the 
lawns of Heaven Trees, past the box walks and 
the fountain, to the mimosa at the gate, flower- 
ing now in full season. I was up early too. For 
with Georgia coming home and half the kin 
coming to Heaven Trees to greet my cousin 
from Vermont, I, too, was filled with the lively 
knowledge that not every day would some one 
come to us from so far. Nor did I forget that 
the newcomer had my own family name. My 
Cousin Ellen Stark would arrive that day at 
Heaven Trees, with what strange ways and 
diverse soul, what new universe of feeling? I 
wondered how she would look; if she would be 
like my Aunt Martha at all, with eyes a gray 
like that of pigeons’ feathers but clear as glass. 
If so she must be lovely, as Charles Boardman, 
Aunt Mat’s son, was handsome; he had the 
same gray eyes. And would Cousin Ellen be a 
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little grave like my aunt and like my father, 
touched here and there with unexpected so- 
briety ?—though far back in her bones Aunt 
Martha, at least, was a gay spirit. Vermont 
that morning seemed our antipodes indeed, the 
other side of a cosmos; though when I knew my 
Cousin Ellen better, she was not so different 
from us after all. 

I joined my aunt and we talked of the young 
kinswoman who was coming so far to stay with 
us. Her coming down to Heaven Trees from 
Pittsford was my aunt’s idea, and she was won- 
dering, naturally, if it would turn out for the 
best. I stood there watching Aunt Martha be- 
fore her garden windows, her round trim figure, 
her head too, almost with a tilt, the bright 
brown hair, and most of all her hands raised 
lightly against the curtains. They were long 
hands, white and shining and beautiful; all her 
body was darkened by her hands. As a child I 
used to watch her hands and used to think she 
lit the candles by merely touching them. 

Meantime my Uncle George was up and about 
and had gone to the office in the yard and 
brought Parson Bates to the house with him. 
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The two of them sat smoking their cigars, the 
blackest that my uncle’s cotton factor in New 
Orleans could import for him from Cuba. Par- 
son Bates was silent. Uncle George sat listening 
to the stirring and busy affairs of the house a 
while, then he made one of his stand-by obser- 
vations. “Bates,” he said, “do you know, sir, 
from the hands of the gods I’ve taken a wife who 
can make an ungodly lot of noise and commotion 
doing things that nobody else can do at all!” 

Uncle George had a voice that he could make 
heard all over the house and garden without an 
extra breath. In that voice he made his obser- 
vation now; and, exactly as he meant it to do, 
it brought Aunt Martha out on the veranda to 
his side. He reached out and took her hand, and 
began to accuse her of this swivet going on in 
the house that morning. 

“Now, by God,” he said, “Martha’s posi- 
tively going back to her Vermont ways, I swear 
she is, back to her Vermont ways!” 

“Well, Doctor Clay, what if I do?” 

Parson Bates asked: “What Vermont ways?” 

“Tl tell you before he can,” said my Aunt 
Martha, “I know it all by heart. Fuming, fuss- 
ing, overmeticulous. George is the kind of per- 
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son, I’m sure you will agree with me, Brother 
Bates, that should never have been educated. 
There are times when he must use certain words, 
he simply must use them; what they say can 
take care of itself.” 

“Yes, forty closets with forty mops; always 
getting ready to live and never living.” 

“Pray, listen, Brother Bates.” 

“Haven’t time to button one dress so busy 
making another.” 

“Many men of many minds, George, dear.” 

“And many minds in one woman.” 

Parson Bates took her side. ‘What does he 
know of Vermont, Sister Martha ?”’ 

“Vermont, the home of cheese and marble,” 
said my Uncle George. “The marble is in the 
wheat-fields and the cheese in the Boston mar- 
ets.” 

Aunt Mat leaned over and kissed him on the 
forehead; she knew his way of making love. 
We went in to breakfast. 

The breakfast was scarcely over when Solo- 
mon burst into the room. Heaven Trees could 
be very formal, stiff and grand and polished 
enough, and it could be nothing if not informal. 
Solomon at this moment burst upon us infor- 
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mally indeed, with his eyes rolling, and began to 
call on God if the Wallace rockaway was not 
coming up the drive! Lord God! he said. 

My aunt listened calmly. “Callie and Jennie 
have heard,” she said, as if their hearing was 
enough to lead us to expect their visit. 

But Solomon swore that it was not the 
Wallaces, it was Miss Mary Cherry who was in 
the rockaway. It was Miss Mary Cherry, and 
Solomon had a dread of her. 

“Why, Martha, was she expected?” my 
Uncle George asked; he meant “invited.” 

“At such a time!” cried my aunt, much put 
out. “Why, Miss Mary was here— When was 
it? Last month!” 

“She’s agittin’ out now,” Solomon said. 
“Jim’s got her cyarpetba _ 


“Oh! well, then, George, that means only two 
days,” said my aunt more hopefully. 

“And Awse got de brown chunk.” 

“The brown trunk, my God A’mighty!” my 
uncle groaned. 

“Yes, that means a month,” Aunt Mat 
agreed, “‘means a month.” 

They were all rising to go out to welcome Miss 
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Mary, my Uncle George having drunk his coffee 
to the last drop as he rose, when my Cousin 
Hester and Cousin Micajah McGehee came in. 
They entered the dining-room unannounced, un- 
spied even by Solomon, for they had ridden over 
on horseback and so without the rattle of the 
carriages rolling through the gate. They were 
looking very prim that morning, like two little 
pieces out of their own house; and that house, 
we all knew, was run on the principle of every- 
thing’s being kept so that you could find it in 
your sleep, if you chose. “Indeed,” Cousin 
Hester used to say, “I should like my house 
kept in such an order that if I rose from my 
sleep in the middle of the night I could put my 
hands on anything I wanted.” These two 
cousins looked strangely alike, both had voices 
like sand, and both talked incessantly as they 
sat together at home; so much so that they had 
a system by which the talking time was ra- 
tioned out to each. Cousin Hester stuck a pin 
into the candle and talked till the candle burned 
down to it, then she stuck the pin farther down 
on the candle and it was Cousin Micajah’s turn 
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The candle and the pin were for their long 
winter evenings. But this morning’s visit was 
plainly a daylight occasion, and both my cousins 
began talking at once, speaking of trains, car- 
riages, cross-country roads, and vegetation at 
this season. What a talk they made about the 
season! Even the children knew, however, that 
neither Cousin Micajah nor Cousin Hester had 
come to Heaven Trees for mechanical agricul- 
tural arguments or weather forecasts, and that 
the front of the house and the gate road beck- 
oned us all. This was no morning to be shut in 
four walls; we wanted to be where we could see. 
A few minutes later my Grandfather McGehee 
and Mr. Baron Bobo joined us on the porch. 
Above everybody there I could hear Miss Mary 
Cherry’s voice like a trumpet saying, “I was 
afraid I should be late!” as if a delegation had 
been sent to wait upon her for this event. 

Then I heard her asking if her room was ready, 
Sister Martha, and my aunt saying: “Yes, dear, 
yes, indeed.” 

Half an hour later, to keep our arrivals going, 
a puff of sprig muslin and ribbons, with roses on 
her head and on her cheeks, with brown eyes, 
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red lips, and small white teeth, rushed up the 
porch steps, or half-way up, and began kissing 
every one and crying, “Oh! Mother dearest! 
Oh! Poppie!”’ and all the other ohs! and dear- 
ests! and arms around necks that such a crea- 
ture would bring along with her at such a mo- 
ment. ‘Well, Georgia Clay!” her father said. 
He adored her. Even my Grandfather McGehee 
put his arm about her shoulder when she kissed 
him. She was the light of her father’s eyes, his 
one faultless acquaintance and perfect being, 
his Georgia. Even her stepmother had long 
since forgotten that Georgia was not her own 
child. It was my Aunt Mat and nobody else 
who had bought the hat with the roses on it, 
when she knew there were many hats already 
in that white-curtained room up-stairs. 

At the west door meanwhile there was an 
equal excitement of leather trunks, boxes with 
chintz covers, hat-trunks, bandboxes and parcels 
being brought in by the grinning servants, a 
great clutter, so much of it indeed that there 
should have been some one to disapprove. 
There was. Upon this commotion Miss Mary 
Cherry had stopped on her way down-stairs and 
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was looking down like a monument. She had 
seen this sort of thing before, not seldom, and 
she had told Georgia’s father what she thought 
of it. 

“Spoiling a young gal,” she said, “till she’s 
no use to herself or anybody else.” 

He was undisturbed by that. “As everybody 
knows,” he had merely said, “it’s true Georgia 
gets everything she wants; it’s equally true that 
she wants to give it all away again.” 

Georgia had but now returned from Mr. 
Stark’s seminary in Holly Springs, Tippah 
County, my father’s college that is, from whose 
rosy enchantments I was sent off to stay at 
Aunt Martha’s. I have an engraving of the 
seminary. It is a long Georgian building with 
a cupola; a gentleman in a top-hat, a lady with 
hoops and a bustle and shawl and poke-bonnet 
are walking gravely past, holding a sunshade 
over them as they go. A coupé is waiting at the 
gate. 

There Georgia had been to school with Mr. 
Jefferson Davis’s daughter and Miss Eugenia 
Featherstone, Miss Betty Bullock of the Georgia 
Bullocks, and other gentlemen’s daughters. She 
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had learned to embroider, to read French, and 
to sing at the piano. She had learned arith- 
metic, and had profited by fourteen weeks of 
physics and fourteen weeks in chemistry out of 
a text-book, and had learned the stories about 
the constellations, Cassiopea, the Great Bear, 
Castor and Pollux, and many others, which you 
hear of very often in astronomy, she said. She 
knew the Spanish fandango on the guitar and 
she knew a Spanish dance from the special mas- 
ter who visited the school yearly. She had a 
bolero jacket and little red-topped boots with 
brass tips to doitin. I have a daguerreotype of 
her in that costume. She knew how to tell for- 
tunes with cards, tea-leaves, and canary-birds, 
though she had not learned this from her tutors, 
and she knew the catechism. 

But any one with a spark of brains would 
know that Georgia was one of those women who 
was educated when she was born. What year 
she had been born seemed vague and beside the 
point; she was born the day she was first be- 
loved; and that day Georgia was first loved was 
even now already some time ago, as Charles 
could have told you. She understood many 
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things which she could not have explained or 
expressed, and when she could think of nothing 
to say or do, or had no wish to say what she 
thought of, she laughed. 

“Has she come? Has she come yet ?” Georgia 
asked. 

“She has not,” Miss Mary Cherry answered. 

“But haven’t you heard a single sign of her, 
Miss Mary °?” 

“T have not.” 

Parson Bates explained that the train was a 
little late because of the darky picnic at Cold- 
water. Georgia was thankful for that; it would 
give her time to freshen up, though my uncle 
said she was already as fresh as a rose, and oh, 
but he was as blind as a bat, she said, and must 
wait and see her in two seconds. She came down 
presently in a new frock with bayadere flounces, 
a yellow stuff with cut-velvet flowers in violet 
and rose and blue, with a girdle of dark violet. 
In her shining brown hair, slightly to one side, — 
was a high gold comb with blue enamel lilies, 
from which in loops from flower to flower hung 
little gold chains. 
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THE young lady in question, whose coming 
had brought so many arrivals to Heaven Trees 
that day, was my Cousin Ellen Stark, of Pitts- 
ford, Vermont. She had contracted, as my Uncle 
George said—with a chuckle because he knew 
what an arabesque of a contract it would be for 
a Heaven Trees governess-cousin, and because 
he knew that nobody in the family had ever 
signed a contract, though they had all kept many 
an agreement—she had contracted to act as 
governess to the three children of her cousin, my 
Aunt Martha Clay. Whatever other designs my 
aunt had upon her were as yet unknown, some- 
thing very kind, no doubt, very kind, a little 
managing and very expert. We all knew about 
my Cousin Ellen. Her mother had died at the 
time of Ellen’s birth, and her father five years 
later from a poisoning he had got from a hem- 
lock splinter. She had gone to live with her 
aunt and uncle; and, ever since her aunt’s death 
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two years before, had kept her uncle’s house for 
him. He had taught Ellen, or so Aunt Martha 
said at least, to be neat, to have a conscience, 
and to remember that she was a Stark. “And, 
I hope,” Aunt Mat added, “to hold up her 
shoulders and to walk better than most young 
Pittsford ladies did in my day and not to look 
ashamed of the figures God gave them.” 

My Cousin Ellen’s family had been explained 
to us carefully, though it should have been 
enough to know that she was Aunt Martha’s 
cousin—and my father’s, too, for that matter. 
My Aunt Mat had certainly every sign of the 
aristocrat, to look at her. To observe her was 
to know that she was a lady all through. And 
yet she might enlarge upon the Gilberts and 
Putnams and Starks and so on through a bright 
register of family names from Vermont as much 
as she liked without impressing Heaven Trees 
very heavily. It was hard to believe that there 
were any first families so far away. Even I, 
listening to these Vermont flowers on my own 
family tree, could take very little stock in them. 
It was like hearing of fine views in some per- 
fectly negligible country. As Miss Mary Cherry 
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said: “Would God tell us who was who in Ver- 
mont?” 

One of my Cousin Ellen’s grandfathers was 
General Israel Putnam. We, naturally, had 
heard of him, and though he and his world 
seemed very far away, we heard my Aunt 
Martha with respect when she reminded us of 
our Stark descent from him. She went on then 
to recount how General Putnam swore at his 
soldiers terribly in some battle, and many years 
later rose at meeting, confessed his sin, and re- 
pented. When my Aunt Martha had told us 
that, she paused, I remember, and every one 
sat waiting for the rest of the story, until Miss 
Mary Cherry at length inquired if he had lost 
the battle, thinking perhaps that that must be 
the point. 

General John Stark and Molly Stark stood 
behind my Cousin Ellen someway or other, ac- 
cording to my aunt, and one of her grand- 
mothers was Jennie Mead, whose parents had 
come from New York State, and had come 
to New York State from Exeter in England, 
where the Gilberts, too, were from, whose family 
included the great Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir 
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Walter Raleigh’s half-brother. Jennie Mead, 
Aunt Martha told us, was the first white child 
born in Vermont. ‘Poor creature,’ Miss Mary 
said. 

We engaged in a discussion as to what the 
newcomer might think of our part of the world, 
looking rather proudly at the blossoming garden 
as we spoke. “I hope she likes us,” Uncle 
George said; “and us means the garden.” 

“Tt’s not like our Pittsford gardens,” Aunt 
Mat replied; “but I love them too.” 

“T hope we’re not so different from Vermont- 
ers as our gardens are different,” he went on, 
teasing my aunt a little. “Are we?” 

“At any rate, the gardens are different.” 

“But the Vermonters?” He kissed her hand. 

“The gardens, at any rate, are different.” 

Uncle George gave it up and only said: “No 
doubt they are. This garden has the order of 
the brain behind its blossoming. But I fancy 
the Pittsford gardens look like little patches 
that a very personal God has flung out of the 
window.” 

“Oh, George!” Aunt Mat was horrified and 
laughing. 
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“Or like samplers that have been planted and 
have sprouted.” 

Aunt Mat dropped the subject of gardens and 
expressed the hope that this visitor would not 
end as the first had done. “I hope,” Aunt Mat 
said, “she won’t be so tart about our little world 
as Miss Pitts was; I do, indeed.” 

Seven or eight years before, when Georgia 
was at the governess stage, that is, my aunt had 
tried the experiment of bringing the daughter 
of a friend of her Pittsford youth to Mississippi. 
Miss Jane Pitts had spent two years at Heaven 
Trees, a thin-lipped, thin-blooded little spinster, 
who had drawn her lips all the tighter when she 
had had a good look at us and had doubtless 
hated every one in the new place. She hated the 
people, whom she soon concluded to be morally 
insincere and in their living frivolous. Perhaps 
she regarded us as Uncle George said she did. 
“She thinks,” he said, “we are all good dancers 
and still better liars.” 

Miss Pitts hated the hordes of insects, which 
she said would be the death of her; and she 
hated even the boasted spring; it was too lavish, 
too rank with so much vegetation and over- 
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ripe display. By her strength of character, and 
our lack of it, doubtless, she had stayed out two 
years, when my aunt, all softened by Heaven 
Trees till she had not the granite in her to con- 
front Miss Pitts directly with the facts, devised a 
scheme for taking Georgia on a visit to our New 
Orleans kin, a visit without dates to it, intermi- 
nable for all any one knew; and Miss Pitts, with 
her entire salary saved, Uncle George used to 
swear, for she had got her pin-money from her 
Christmas presents, had gone back to Vermont 
for the rest of her life, to wait upon herself in- 
stead of having a colored maid of her own as at 
Heaven Trees; to take out ashes from the stove 
near which she was to sit many winter months; 
to work her garden in the spring for the three 
roses and six daisies that the season yielded; 
and to sing a spring song about come into the 
garden, Love, puddles, earthworms, and ga- 
loshes, or so Uncle George at least declared. 
Miss Pitts was a very distinct memory at 
Heaven Trees even yet, a memory solid, sour, 
and clear, clear as good vinegar, Uncle George 
said. She was one of those persons, he said, who 
think that whatever is worth doing at all is 
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worth doing unpleasantly. His eyes twinkled 
when she was spoken of, but nobody had 
much that was unkind to say of Miss Pitts. We 
seemed to take her like a spell of bad weather 
that had once blasted us or like grit in a good 
dish of spinach, well over, well forgotten. 
Standing at one side a little I saw my Cousin 
Ellen arrive. The coachman opened the door 
and the people rushed forward to greet her, 
they shook her hands, kissed her, praised, con- 
gratulated, asked questions about the journey 
all at once. In such a kindly hubbub her own 
responsibility vanished; Cousin Ellen’s greet- 
ings to us and her replies to our questions, so 
far as I remember, came only to blushes and 
yes and no. Finally my Aunt Martha led the 
little traveller into the hall and up the stairs to 
her room, Georgia going along with them, and I 
heard my aunt’s voice saying: “My dear, your 
maid’s name is Ethel, a mulatto girl, a good 
house darky.”’ And so the long-expected cousin 
had come into our eyes and gone again. It was 
as if a little brown leaf had fluttered into our 
flower-beds, been caught up on a spring wind 
and out again. “We shall all love her,” my 
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Aunt Mat said when she came back down- 
stairs. Uncle George, who was always noting 
what nobody else would have thought of, 
nodded and said: “What quiet ears she has!” 
There was a silence and then Aunt Martha 
turned to Georgia: 

“You’ve had a lovely day for your drive 
through the country, haven’t you, dear?” 

“Yes, mother, and you would have adored 
the wild flowers on the way.” 

“How many young ladies did Mr. Stark have 
in the seminary?” Miss Mary Cherry asked. 
““As many as last year?” 

“More, Miss Mary.” 

“Ts Mr. Jefferson Davis’s daughter an ad- 
mirable young lady?” 

“Charming. Beautiful, I think, too.” 

There was another little silence before Miss 
Mary Cherry spoke. 

“How far is it to Vermont, Sister Martha?” 

“Dear me, Miss Mary, I don’t know; you 
see, you don’t come as the bird flies.” 

“Do you know, Georgia?” 

“No, Miss Mary. Perhaps Poppie does.” 

“Poppie knows one thing,” answered my 
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Uncle George, and taking up his glass of brandy 
and hot water he rose and stood with his back 
against one of the columns of the porch. 

Georgia went and stood beside him, linking 
her arm through his. 

“Poppie, what?” 

“Why the devil don’t you women talk about 
the one thing you’re dying to talk about? 
Eh?” , 
“Why, what’s that?” asked my aunt, and 
Miss Mary Cherry added: 

“T’m sure I don’t know what that can be, 
Doctor Clay.” 

“Come now, Miss Mary,” he laughed. 

Georgia burst out laughing too. 

“Well, I can’t make heads or tails out of her 
but I think she’s lovely, Poppie. I know I’m 
going to love her.” 

“T hope she liked her room,” my aunt said, as 
hostess and housekeeper. 

“I’m sure she did, mother.” 

“She scarcely seemed to.” 

“But, of course, she’s quiet that way about 
everything, I imagine.” 

Uncle George put his glass on a chair-arm. 
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“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you one thing. 
She’s a pretty grim little devil.” 

“Quite grim,” Miss Mary nodded, looking 
with her hard, solid skull and great, washed-out 
eyes like one of those sightless busts of the 
Roman emperors. 

“But she’ll develop into a damn fine woman,” 
UncleGeorgewenton. “Inmyopinion shewill.” 

“Why, Doctor Clay, she’s a woman already. 
She’s not a child like Georgia,” Miss Mary pro- 
tested. 

“Why, Miss Mary,” Georgia said, “don’t 
you think I’m grown up?” 

“J do not.” 

“Tm eighteen.” 

“And she’s twenty-two if she’s a day.” 

“Do you suppose she’s as old as that?” 
Georgia asked. Some of her cousins had mar- 
ried at sixteen. 

“Well, you see in Vermont she has probably 
never had time to call her soul her own; people 
there lead busier lives,” Aunt Mat went on. 

Miss Mary said “Humph.” 

“But here she'll have very little to do for the 
children and we'll see. She reminds me of her 
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uncle, her Uncle David; the quiet way and the 
brown eyes.” 

“Plenty of men will like that,” Georgia 
added wisely. . 

“Yes,” said Miss Mary, “they’ll talk about 
the mystery of woman and about doves.” 

“Of course the child needs different clothes,” 
my Aunt Martha said kindly; “there’s no need 
for her going in the cerements of the grave at 
twenty-two. I’ll see what I can do.” 

Every one nodded in agreement. 

“Tt won’t be easy, I fear, so soon after Uncle 
David at Pittsford; I remember my own guilt 
once—ah, it was many a year ago!—before a 
pink frock beautiful and wicked as the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, that I saw in the window of 
a Rutland shop 4 

“And yet,” Uncle George taunted her, “in 
that book of etiquette that you brought with 
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you from those far parts 
“Oh, mercy, Doctor Clay never forgets my 
poor old book of etiquette!” 
“Yes. And, madame, it says this: ‘When 
fruit is passed to you at table, glance quickly 
over the platter, choosing the best.’” 
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“But that’s fruit——” 

AeA teis. 1 

“Fruit and pink frocks are different.” 

Doubtless.” 

“At any rate, we'll see about clothes.” 

“And later,” said Uncle George, “‘she will be 
getting some color in her cheeks. She is too 
pale.” 

“Rouge,” said Miss Mary, “that’s what she 
needs.” 


“Rouge in Vermont! Oh, dear, dear!” my 
aunt cried. “Shades of—well all of them!” 

“But this is not Vermont, Sister Martha. 
Rouge is what I said—we may as well be down- 
right about it.” 

“And change her hair,” Miss Mary went on. 
“T want her to get it up off her ears—she looks 
like a sheep coming through the bushes.” 

“Tl venture to prophesy one thing to you 
ladies,” Uncle George said. 

“What’s that?” 

“Colonel McGehee will like our young lady.” 

“And she won’t be afraid of him,” Aunt Mat 
replied; “she knew his type in Vermont.” 

“With some difference, I fancy,” said Miss 
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Mary Cherry, with some scathing significance 
that was lost on us; it may have been levelled 
at Vermont or at my grandfather. Miss Mary 
liked those significant tones for their oratorical 
effect, if for nothing else. 

“He'll like her dignity,” said my aunt. 

“And her shrewdness,” Uncle George added. 
“And while we’re counting, we might as well 
count on another thing,” he went on; “it’s 
this——” 

roves." 

“You needn’t plan to make her out right off. 
You'll be a long time getting a clear outline of 
her. She’ll be vague, puzzling, hazy, far away. 
But fine—a fine creature.” 


“Oh, yes, Poppie, that’s the truth!” Georgia 


echoed. 

“Vague, fine. Fine mist”—he chuckled and 
added—“‘Scotch Mist !” 

“And another thing is certain,” said my 
Aunt Mat, “she’s not another Miss Pitts.” 
Every one agreed to that. Miss Pitts was a 
former governess, a grim memory at Heaven 
Trees. 

Georgia said: ““She’s sweet. She’s a darling!” 
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My Cousin Ellen looked a little tired when 
she came down again with her hair smoothed 
and her cream-gray gown just put on, but she 
looked very sweet for all that. 

Her face was of a sort to make Heaven Trees 
wonder why it had not more beauty and her 
Vermont uncle wonder why’ it had not more 
character. It had in fact both, I had seen that 
at a glance. The eyes were gray, like my Aunt 
Martha’s and Charles’s, only Cousin Ellen’s 
were, so far at least, quieter. Her gentle face, 
slightly pinched, with the quiet eyes and heavy 
peaceful hair, and a neck soft like a child’s, were 
all set on the sloping shoulders of a body that 
was naturally pleasant but had been pushed 
by training into an odd sort of solemnity. I can 
see now the figure of her standing there in the 
parlor at Heaven Trees. It was a body that 
seemed to imply moving joyously along in the 
manner of church suppers and taking its bac- 
chanals on raspberry vinegar. She seemed a 
little book of sweet and gentle poetry that had 
been bound in buckram for a pew. 

My Cousin Hester and Cousin Micajah and 
Mr. Bobo, every one there, stayed on for the 
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day and for supper that night, all except my 
Grandfather McGehee, who rode away in an 
_ hour or so after he had come. Half a dozen other 
visitors arrived in the afternoon, Monroe Bul- 
lock, Alexander Barksdale, and Cousin Ann 
Dandridge among them, and Miss Callie and 
Miss Jennie Wallace, whose rockaway returning 
from Heaven Trees had tempted them beyond 
their strength and brought them in Miss Mary 
Cherry’s track to Heaven Trees. All these 
stayed to supper, too, and the children had to 
sit at a side-table. There was a great deal of 
talking at supper, though I am afraid Cousin 
Ellen had not a great deal to say for herself. 
The supper itself was a marvel, the table 
groaned indeed. And old Aunt Adeline the 
cook, short and as big as a house from her own 
cakes and puddings, tiptoed twice this time up 
to the dining-room door to hear what was said 
of the food. Every meal she came like that, 
tipping along the porch and hall to listen at the 
door. We knew her coming by the floor shak- 
ing, but we never told her so. We merely com- 
plimented the biscuits to-day or declared that 
nobody ever saw such cakes. Aren’t these 
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cakes wonderful? we said. Or did you ever 
taste such coffee in your life! Then the house 
shook again and we knew that she was gone. 
This went on for years at Heaven Trees and 
doubtless kept the old thing happy, bless her 
heart, and her cooking perfect. I have seen her 
stealing off with her hand on the wall and put- 
ting her great feet down cautiously one after 
the other like a conspirator, pleased and smil- 
ing to her herself and thinking that she went 
as silently as the Arabs. 

After supper we went into the parlor, and 
Cousin Ellen saw a big room with white walls 
and a white stuccoed ceiling, a dark carpet of 
silk Brussels with rose garlands in it, gilt furni- 
ture, and blue damask hangings at the windows. 
The piano was one of two of its kind that were 
sent to Mississippi. It was made of rosewood 
heavily inlaid with tinted mother-of-pearl; the 
keys were mother-of-pearl, and the panel over 
them and the under-side of the sounding-board 
were covered with pearl flowers: in the twilight 
of its corner it shone like an opal. The room 
had four or five portraits, a cabinet of curious 


objects, Sévres vases, and candlesticks with 
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crystal pendants. Flowers stood about in mixed 
bouquets like those in the embroideries and 
china that my aunt loved. There was more 
conversation and then Miss Jennie played The 
Harp on the Shore, an angelic melody with little 
runs going all the time up and down the treble, 
like the ripple of the lace around her shoulders. 
Alexander Barksdale sang, and in the excite- 
ment of the music some one said that Georgia 
must do the fandango, which she said no to, and 
that she could never dance it without her cos- 
tume. That was no argument at all, we said, 
the fandango costume was right up-stairs. So 
at last she yielded and went up to her room and 
put it on. Miss Jennie played the piece by ear, 
Alexander Barksdale clicking off the time with 
his thumbs and fingers like castanets, and 
Georgia did the fandango. After that it was 
late and the party broke up; Cousin Ellen would 
be tired, my Aunt Martha said, after her travels 
and would need to go to sleep. All the ladies 
kissed Ellen good night and made her promise 
to come to see them very often, and she was 
taken to her room by some of the cousins, 
Georgia walking beside her still in the Spanish 
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dress, the straight-brimmed hat, and the bolero 
jacket, with the red-topped little boots clicking 
on the stairs and their brass tips shining in the 
candle-light. 

So Cousin Ellen was escorted to her first stay 
at Heaven Trees and found herself alone. After 
a while the house grew quiet and the gentle 
night ruled everywhere. 

The garden lay to the north of the house. 
Beyond the magnolia-trees glittered the Big 
Dipper and to the east Cassiopea’s Chair 
wheeled down the horizon. The great white 
blossoms of the magnolia shone like moons 
against the blackness of the leaves, their per- 
fume spread around. The moon had risen high, 
the supreme goddess of the poets, walking the 
courts of heaven, cold, passionate, washing the 
garden dusk with silver. The magical beauty 
of moon and stars, moonlight and starlight and 
a low sudden wind heavy with the scent of the 
jasmine and roses that made shadows along the 
walk, were all set in boundless quietness and 
spaces. In and out of the almost unheard wind 
the uncertain plash of an old fountain threaded 
its way. Near by the leaves of the vines stirred 
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softly like waves. A bird called, and presently 
the answer came from not far away: Far off 
a dog howled, a grotesque, ancient voice against 
the fall of the fountain. Now and then a bell 
tinkled where the cattle moved about the cool 
pasture. 

Everywhere here and through all things in 
this garden lay the profound melancholy of 
southern lands. This warm earth sweet with 
a thousand flowers, the sound of water lightly 
_ falling, this breathless summer dusk bathed in 
silver light, under the starry sky and the moon 
—what is man’s life in it? The passion and 
despair of fulness and completion, a rich, over- 
teeming sorrow of life too brief, too small, 
stretching out its hands. 
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Can I forget the arguments that used to roar 
through the classic halls of my uncle’s house, 
and the participants therein? 

Uncle George used to like arguments with 
any one: with Cousin Hester about decorum, 
with Major Ruffin, who in his own way had a 
good deal of learning and used to debate at 
great length about the pabula—the three kinds 
of pabula, the mental pabulum, the spiritual 
pabulum, the physical pabulum, where one left 
off and the other begun, and what they were 
for, I presume. I recall nothing except the way 
he cocked his hat over one eye as he reached his 
speech on the spiritual pabulum, which he rated 
so far above food—he himself lived on black 
coffee. 

But the greatest arguments were with Par- 
son Bates and Miss Mary Cherry. The two of 
them hated each other; and my Uncle George, 
up to a certain point, hated Miss Mary Cherry. 
Three strong minds they were in three strong 
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bodies. These arguments went on sometimes 
more, sometimes less, at Heaven Trees, but there 
was never a day when my Uncle George could 
not discover some point to debate and something 
to tease and taunt some one’s wits about. 
Aunt Mat was never so much for the arguments, 
but used to flutter prudently on the skirts of 
them; sometimes by way of distraction she 
would send in cooling drinks, usually mint 
juleps that were not too stimulating, made with 
not so much whiskey as ice from the log store- 
house in the yard. 

Uncle George liked argument because he was a 
man of brilliant parts, because he had been ed- 
ucated and his wits were active by nature, and 
because in the provinces there was nothing to 
do; in that way and in others he was a good ex- 
ample of what the provinces can do to a nature 
that needs wider exercise for itself. He had 
taken his doctor’s degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania, but here in Panola County he 
found every patient either a cousin who was 
rarely ill, and, when he was ill, could be charged 
no fees, or else a colored hand on the plantations, 
who was not a very complex case. His practice 
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long since had faded into a sort of learned 
diploma that was never carried into action. 
Uncle George was a tall, brown man, lean and 
tight-skinned about the face from too much 
brains and whiskey. The renowned Mr. Henry 
Clay was his cousin; you can look at his por- 
trait if you want to see my Uncle George in the 
flesh. 

Miss Mary Cherry had her own account of 
him, which she gave to my Cousin Ellen, to me, 
to any one that came to stay at Heaven Trees. 
She, she declared, could tell you about George 
Clay, and she, as she said, ought to know him 
up and down, for she had been in his house 
long enough, weeks and months on end; indeed, 
she had been there from time to time these 
twenty years; since the house was painted and 
the floors waxed and the first bed made down, 
to be exact. Who should know him better? 

My Uncle George, like most of the men in 
the South and everywhere else, I suppose, in 
those days, drank a good deal and when he felt 
like it. One of our McGehee grandfathers years 
before in Georgia, Micajah McGehee it was, 
besides being the father of twenty-two children, 
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got drunk for many years every day of his life. 
As you may read in Governor Gilmer’s history 
of Georgia, where his account is soberly detailed, 
this ancestor in his earlier manhood was able, 
by drinking all day, to become intoxicated by 
late afternoon or night. But as he grew older 
and his constitution weakened, he was able 
with steady application to be drunk twice a 
day. The great John Wesley, as you may have 
read in the same history, when he came preach- 
ing in that country, converted this McGehee 
and urged him to better ways. Wesley was too 
wise to prescribe the exact amount that my 
grandfather should drink, but told him to pray 
to God and try to get along with a quart of 
brandy a day. After two weeks Grandfather 
Micajah returned to say that he had done all 
he could with prayer and striving and that he 
was about to lose his mind; and Wesley said 
very well, he would just have to leave the matter 
to God and do the best he could. 

Sometimes, when he had been drinking, Uncle 
George used to get down this old book and 
point out our ancestor’s history. He himself, 
he used to say, was never so bad as that. In- 
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deed, he was not, though to hear Miss Mary 
Cherry talk, you would have thought him a 
hopeless sot. And yet he kept well enough and 
sometimes much too well within the brave, bib- 
ulous tradition of the family and the epoch. 
Miss Mary stuck to the sot theme, neverthe- 
less, and had stories to witness. She had told 
them often when the spirit moved her. One 
night, she said, some years ago, Doctor Clay 
was sent for in a hurry to see a woman who was 
ill. He happened that night to be on one of his 
sprees and hardly knew what to do about 
going. A second message came, however, and 
at last my Uncle George decided he should go, 
which she supposed was commendable ethically. 
When he got there he found the woman lying 
in a big tester bed in great pain. Doctor Clay 
leaned over the bed and asked to see her pulse. 
“Let me see your pulse, madam.” He tried to 
take her hand, but gave a lurch and flung an arm 
around one of the posts and caught hold of his 
other wrist. He held his wrist a moment, care- 
fully counting the pulse. “Why, there is noth- 
ing in the world the matter with you, madam, 
except you’re thoroughly intoxicated.” Miss 
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Mary Cherry insisted that she knew the lady 
and the child that was born next day, a splendid 
child. My uncle had heard of this story that 
Miss Mary was so fond of telling about him; 
he said it was an old bar-room number, and left 
it to you to wonder, with a twinkle in his eye, 
where Mary Cherry got hold of it. 

On another occasion, according to Miss Mary 
Cherry, my Uncle George was more than three 
sheets in the wind, and as he went down the 
_ street he met old man Myers, the blacksmith. 
In the course of the conversation he told Mr. 
Myers that he was going to have his wisdom- 
teeth drawn, and promised the case to him. 
Afterward, as a man of honor, he insisted on 
keeping his word. Miss Mary Cherry vowed 
that old Myers pulled out my uncle’s teeth with 
horse pincers. 

Once when he was worse off than usual, she 
said, and walking along the road to his estate, 
Uncle George saw a hog wallowing in the mud, 
and looked at her a while and said: “‘ Well, old 
lady, we’re both hogs, but the difference be- 
tween us is that I’ll be a gentleman to-morrow 
and you’ll always be a hog.” 
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Once he came home from some festivity at 
Tom Brahan’s and put all my aunt’s French 
tea-set in the kitchen churn and churned it to 
bits. But my Aunt Martha, instead of wring- 
ing her hands as a foolish woman might have 
done, stood very cool and said: “Very well, 
Doctor Clay, go right ahead. We shall be writ- 
ing to New Orleans again for some more to- 
morrow. Very well, my dear.” 

What the matter was with George Clay, ac- 
cording to Miss Mary, was that he ought to 
work. It was true there was not enough sickness 
in Panola County for one doctor, even. Doctor 
Henderson, as it was, never had enough to keep 
him busy. But still—nevertheless notwith- 
standing—if he were occupied he would have 
less time to listen to stories and be forever telling 
them. ‘They say around here,” she said, “that 
whenever George Clay hears a good story, he 
catches a train and goes to Memphis so that he 
can get to tell it.”” She could picture him, she 
said, sitting in the lobby of the Gayoso and 
spinning yarns. 

As for Parson Bates, he and Miss Mary 
Cherry were doubtless too often rival guests at 
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dinner-tables and in their private flights of ora- 
tory; they had a hundred bones of contention 
between them. Miss Mary’s way was to trip 
him on some point—it might be scriptural, gram- 
matical, moral, anything so long as Bates was 
tripped—and then hold the ignominy over him; 
she was very wily about these victories. Parson 
Bates was a friend of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s, and 
the young hero’s honors in the war with Mexico 
set Bates’s blood tingling in his veins. I remem- 
ber one day how Miss Mary laid for him. She 
let him rave and exalt all martial splendors and 
heroisms, then she raised the question of war 
as against Scripture. She quoted Scripture, 
“nation shall not lift up a sword against na- 
tion,” to which Parson Bates replied that there 
were even wars in heaven, and quoted Old 
Testament verses about great wars. You would 
think he could have downed Miss Mary easily 
with the host of warlike passages in the Bible; 
but she seemed to crowd him down. At length 
she thundered out a good one—I can hear it 
now. “Rebuke the company of spearmen,” 
she said, and went on with a special emphasis to 
“the multitude of the bulls, with the calves of 
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the people, scatter thou the people that delight 
in war!” What could you say to that, she 
asked. Should we take God’s word for it? 

Parson Bates banged his fist down on the 
table. 

“T grant you,” he shouted, “I grant you these 
things. But——” 

“But what?” 

“You have to take it as you find it, Sister 
Cherry.” 

“Take what?” 

“The world we live in.” 

“But what of God’s word, Brother Bates, 
may I ask?” 


“These are very singular notions of the spirit 
of God and do not apply to our times.” 

“Parson Bates,” Miss Mary answered after 
a pause to show that he had overshot himself, 
“T think you positively sacrilegious,” sounding 
the “‘e” very hard. 

Uncle George burst out laughing, because 
her sounding the “e” like that reminded him 
of the time and was meant as everybody knew 
to remind Parson Bates of the time Miss Mary 
had corrected Parson Bates for pronouncing the 
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word like the second syllable in religious instead 
of properly—a grave blunder, she said, in a 
man of his calling. She and Parson Bates dif- 
fered also on some word or other in the doxology 
and on how one says “Amen.” He said “‘Aay- 
men” and she always said right after him “Aah- 
men,” which he said was popery and the world 
and the flesh. 

Miss Mary liked to repeat a story she had 
about Parson Bates’s saying in a sermon once, 
when nobody had asked him to lodge with them, 
that he was like the Son of Man, he had nowhere 
to lay his head. She could make it sound very 
astonishing indeed. 

I remember how I listened to these accounts 
of Miss Mary Cherry’s, these and her portraits 
of my aunt and uncle, of Charles and Parson 
Bates, of any and all of us. It was like being 
sketched by the devil. 

You can imagine, then, that of the many dis- 
cussions Uncle George used to raise, the height 
was reached when the argument stalked among 
these three: Parson Bates, Miss Mary, and 
himself. Their themes were political and theo- 
logical, something about the Constitution and 
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the law or the interpretation of the Bible, or 
as often as not social or literary. My uncle’s 
favorite author was Tristram Shandy, which he 
maintained was the best book in the world, 
not even excepting Cousin Virginia’s Lalla 
Rookh, not excepting Mr. Randall Oliver’s Ham- 
Jet, though Shakespeare himself had written it. 
If you know Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, you will 
know more of my Uncle George. “The Rever- 
end Lawrence Sterne!” he used to say, and 
chuckle. The two others did not share my 
Uncle George’s taste. Miss Mary Cherry main- 
tained that Byron was her Bible; and Parson 
Bates championed the sermons of John Wesley. 

But of these many discussions and many sub- 
jects the most spirited of their arguments and 
the most human in appeal revolved around the 
subject of Mr. Randall Oliver. You were doubt- 
less to assume that this decision rested on a 
basis not of the personal but of principle, ex- 
ample and idea. At bottom it was not so much 
theory as it was the question whether you were 
going to side with Charles or with Mr. Randall 
Oliver as suitors for Georgia’s hand. At any 
rate, the Randall-Charles question served as 
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a battlefield, from the rumor of whose rages 
Heaven Trees used to resound. 

Mr. Randall Oliver made frequent visits to 
Heaven Trees to see his mother, our dear Cousin 
Virginia, who was confined to her bed up-stairs. 
He used often to take the train down Saturday 
afternoon and stay until Sunday evening. 

Uncle George was never very gracious to 
Mr. Randall Oliver but always courteous. The 
ladies delighted in his society and welcomed his 
arrival. He had a cool grace and dignity that 
left you resting in the shadows of yourself. He 
had an elegance like silk, that made you look to 
see if your linen was immaculate and your lan- 
guage choice. 

Once in a great while Charles was at home 
during Randall’s visit. The two seemed friendly 
enough toward one another but had not a great 
deal to say. Their minds were of different sorts. 
Mr. Oliver treated Charles with easy cordiality, 
talking with him, as he could talk with any one, 
an intelligent, impersonal kind of conversation 
that might have been read from a book. That 
they were rivals for Georgia’s favor every one 
understood; every one except Randall, who 
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overlooked the fact entirely so far as I could 
see. But Charles, I could see, knew that the 
other man was his rival. I never saw him try 
to do anything about it, though I observed, with 
admiration, that he showed now and then an 
anxiety lest such a rivalry should affect his ap- 
preciation of the other man. “Brilliant fellow,” 
he used to say at such moments almost too 
insistently; “great career ahead of Randall!” 

Mr. Randall Oliver’s clothes were from the 
shops of Rambeaux and Rambeaux in Memphis. 
He must have been doing better in his career at 
the bar than any one knew of if he was able to 
pay their bills. However that was, Rambeaux 
and Rambeaux seemed willing enough to sew 
buttons on anything but his lips, so great was 
the patronage he drew to them. He said “My 
tailors,” like the Regent himself. And all my 
young cousins in Panola, though they put them- 
selves in a foolish light by disliking him without 
being able to furnish good reasons, did not fail 
to find out who his tailor was. He obligingly 
wrote the address for any of them, kindly 
warning them at the same time not to let the 
rascals pass off any old goods of last month on 
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them. Rambeaux and Rambeaux, he said, must 
be taught to know better than to offer them 
anything but the new. 

Mr. Oliver’s latest daguerreotype, which was 
in his mother’s room, was thought a perfect 
likeness. It showed a young man, slender, 
slightly grave, with a long face, long moody 
eyes, a full but narrow mouth, and a straight 
nose. Holding a lapel of his coat showed a fine, 
aristocratic hand. About the brow, the hair, 
the small ears, there was an indefinable air of 
haughty elegance mingled with suavity. He 
wore a graceful coat with a velvet collar, and 
a ruffled shirt with a cluster of diamonds pinned 
into it—a jewel that had belonged to his father. 
His satin waistcoat was blue, his black satin 
stock just enough fuller than most to give an 
air of luxury to the whole effect. 

The close-fitting trousers under the arch of 
the foot accentuated his thin and narrow, high- 
heeled and womanlike boots. Seen thus they 
were noticeable indeed, to say the least. Tom 
Brahan, who had been graduated from Yale, 
always said that Mr. Randall Oliver’s feet were 
the reason for his dislike. “Any man with feet 
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like that!—” In short, Mr. Randall Oliver was 
one of those people that cannot be overlooked. 

I can remember one day at Heaven Trees, 
not long before supper, I stood leaning against 
a column of the porch, looking out into the 
garden. It was the year, I fancy, before my 
Cousin Ellen came to live with us. The autumn 
twilight was closing. In the orchard to the west 
the young pear-trees stood tawny, fire-colored, 
against the gray undergrowth. The beeches near 
by were yellow and brown. There were asters 
and wild heliotropes blooming in clumps. On 
the trees the mistletoe berries were ripe. Then 
the trees grew black; and in the west spread a 
golden light that looked now as if it were pass- 
ing, from the world and through the sky, away. 
Stars began to come out here and there. 

In the drawing-room I heard Georgia begin 
playing on the piano and Randall Oliver’s voice 
singing: 

“Where have you been Randall, my son, 
Where have you been, my pretty one?” 


His voice was smooth and full, and he sang 


the ballad in a long, sustained, melancholy 
a) 
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style, full of simplicity and profound passion. 
I stood looking into the dark garden and lis- 
tening to the song, so full of the old sadness of 
the race, so fierce and despairing and wild. 


“Make my bed soon, for I’m sick to my heart, 
And I fain would lie doon.” 


Georgia, it seemed, felt the power of the sing- 
ing. As she played I could hear that the ac- 
companiment, which at first was clear and musi- 
cal, had lost its tinkling sweetness and sunk to 


the depths of the ballad’s mood. 


“Where have you been Randall, my son, 
Where have you been, my pretty one?” 


He had power, Mr. Randall Oliver; you 
wondered just what Charles had to match 
against this insinuation and cool security. 

Afterward Georgia herself sang. It was one 
of the songs she had learned from her music 
master at the seminary, a little fanfaronade of 
runs and trills called The Maiden and the Rose. 
Her voice was fresh and birdlike, very tender 
and girlish. But Mr. Randall Oliver’s voice was 
grave and terrible and yet suave, and his 
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manner of singing amounted to an art. Georgia 
coming after Randall—it was like the petal of a 
flower drifting down against something of an- 
other world, against marble, fine leather, a steel 
edge. 

These songs and elegant ways of Mr. Randall 
Oliver’s had a very different tone from the argu- 
ments about him that, sometimes when he was 
not at Heaven Trees, arose and flourished. Miss 
Mary Cherry had enlisted herself in his cause 
and Uncle George could not disregard his daugh- 
ter’s suitor. Parson Bates, too, in the course of 
nature, followed what touched his friend and 
had, besides, a great liking for Charles, a liking 
which, Miss Mary said, amounted to sheer dot- 
age and senility; Bates, she said, would have 
preached a sermon about Charles if he had 
dared. 

Miss Mary liked to talk to my Cousin Ellen, 
to me, to all of us indeed, about Mr. Randall 
Oliver. She must admit that Randall was an 
unusual young man, just at the beginning of his 
career, but she thought he would undoubtedly 
make a name for himself. She put the case to 
me: 
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“Randall Oliver is well-bred—I say—and 
handsome and has manners. That goes a long 
ways these days. And I like him. He is cer- 
tainly most courteous toward me always. I 
must say I prefer him to our Mr. Charles Board- 
man, Martha’s son. I know nothing about 
Charles’s father, of course; he died in Vermont; 
he was a school-teacher. They both want to 
marry Georgia. Randall has the better chance, 
I think, of the two. In my opinion Randall 
likes Georgia’s money; she will have a great es- 
tate. Georgia is just a doll of a critter, though 
as I always say, to give the devil his due, she’s 
very respectful to her elders; as she should be, 
indeed.” 

I thought I should try to stand up for Georgia. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said; ‘“‘Georgia’s pretty 
smart, Miss Mary, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, smart where the skin’s off!” 

“Well—” I said and let her have it her way. 

“Charles,” my Uncle George said, “‘is a fine 
lad. He’s not my son, so I can say it, Charles is 
a fine lad. He gets his cum Jaude at the uni- 
versity when he leaves in June; that’s settled 
all right, he leads his class. And he does it all 
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as a matter of course without spreading any tail- 
feathers for us to wonder at.” 

“T am sure Randall makes no such demon- 
stration of conceit as you imply.” 

“Mr. Randall Oliver spreads himself worse 
than an old turkey cock, aye, God!” 

“Your figures are revolting, George Clay.” 

“Your servant.” 

“At any rate, Randall is making a career. I’m 
sure you won’t see fit to deny that.” 

“T hear nothing of his cases in the courts,” 
Uncle George said shortly; ‘“‘nothing, not a 
syllable. If he is to have that career, it strikes 
me Mr. Randall Oliver’d better stick to business 
a little more. It’s twice we’ve had the honor of 
receiving him this month.” 

“Oh, I grant you there may be some little 
delay; all that comes in time; a well-known fact 
in the legal profession. In medicine, of course, 
you go into partnership with some established 
older man or you cut open the right person for 
the moment and reap the credit.” 

“There I disagree with you,” said my Uncle 
George. 

Parson Bates burst out: “The great art of 
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medicine which our missionaries have carried to 
the farthest points of the earth!” 

“Sir, you are presuming.” 

“No, by the living God!” Parson Bates 
thundered, very red in the face. 

Before she spoke Miss Mary made a good 
round pause: “Brother Bates, you don’t help 
that oath by making it sound like a prophet; it 
remains just as profane, my dear man.” 

Then she said, turning to my uncle, mean- 
ing to ignore Parson Bates sufficiently: “It’s 
all very well, George, what you say, but I say 
Randall’s incomparably Charles’s superior.” 

“T disagree with you.” 

“That alters nothing.” 

“Ah, ah,” Parson Bates rushed in again, “and 
I as well take issue with you, Sister Cherry.” 

“Sir, you are presuming.” 

“How so,” said my Uncle George, “because 
he indorses Charles?” 

Miss Mary kept her back still to Parson 
Bates. “Have you seen a better presence, 
George Clay, more bearing than Randall Oliver 
possesses? Come, tell us, have you?” 

“What’s that to do with the question?” 
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“Nothing, of course, from a certain point of 
view, my dear George.” 

Uncle George took another tack. “You 
know,” he said, “how straightforward Charles 
is.” 

“T do not,” said Miss Mary. 

“But, at least, how generous he is.” 

“T do not.” 

“Nothing good to go into Charles’s annals 
then,” he taunted. 

“Randall Oliver is more like a remarkable 
creature in a book. I have observed it,’ said 
Miss Mary Cherry. “He is a man—whenever 
I read a book IJ always turn to the middle of it 
to see if the man maintains his dignity and then 
to the end to see if the woman makes a fool of 
hersel y 

She added then, for Miss Mary in her dis- 
courses never left an unfinished part behind 
her: “He is a man who would comport himself 
with dignity through whatever experiences he 
met, whereas do we not all know that Charles 
Boardman is a creature of the heart?” 

“Tf Charles made a row about what he did, 
we'd all extol him to the skies.” 
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“Oh! I have nothing against Charles, George; 
he is well enough of his kind. But you must 
admit that he has precious little to say for him- 
self. You must admit that, Doctor Clay.” 

“Well, great God A’mighty, what have plenty 
of splendid fellows to say for themselves? Look 
at Bassanio, his history is short enough, but the 
best people in the play are his friends, and 
Portia loves him.” 

“As for that,” Miss Mary said, “I always 
thought Portia, with her sunny looks and her 
silly old father hiding poetry in boxes to decide 
his daughter’s future, was a simpleton.” 

““Many Jasons came in quest of her; we have 
the poet’s word for that.” 

“Oh, yes, you’d know they would.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Mary 2 

“At least Georgia would scarcely agree with 
you,” Miss Mary countered, rising to her feet 
and pushing down her hoop-skirt. 

My uncle grew quieter as he replied: “I 
think you are mistaken, Mary Cherry, Georgia 


prefers Charles.” 
“Do you think so truly?” she said airily, 
with what for her was a toss of the head. 
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“T do. And she’d better, if she wants my 
consent.” 

“Your consent, my dear George Clay! You 
feudal creature——” 

“Feudal! Miss Mary,” my uncle shouted. 

“We'd better drop the subject,” she an- 
nounced unexpectedly, “it profiteth naught,” 
and began to sing the first line of How Firm a 
Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord, in her huge 
voice, which even in church drowned out and 
discouraged every one. That was the first time 
she had tried a hymn in these arguments. It 
overtook Parson Bates on his own ground, so 
to speak, and seemed about to stall him for a 
moment. Even my Uncle George found himself 
unprepared to meet it. My aunt, hearing for 
the first time a new note in these discussions, 
hurried up the mint julep; and the occasion 
ended by Scott Judy’s coming in with a tray, 
the glasses clinking. 

“T don’t mind the arguments, Doctor Clay,” 
Aunt Mat had said to him when they were talk- 


‘ 


ing over these occasions, “not at all, if you 


three have brainstorms to let the wind out of.” 


| Teak 


“Brainstorms, aye, George 
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“Exactly, I don’t mind at all till it begins to 
thunder in the house. It’s less delightful when 
the windows begin to rattle.” 

“That’s the way to manage him, make him 
laugh, the witty creature!”’ He pinched her ear. 

Through these windows, while this last argu- 
ment with the feudal and the hymns was going 
on, you could see my Grandfather McGehee 
passing up and down along the walks, having 
withdrawn from the sound of so much talking. 
He was a silent man, and always when he 
chanced on one of these arguments at Heaven 
Trees he was more silent than ever for days 
afterward. 

Grandfather McGehee, however, heard these 
arguments less than he might have done because 
he came to Heaven Trees not so often as he 
might. He was no great visitor anywhere at any 
time, but to Uncle George’s rather less than 
usual. Even then he came partly, I fancy, to 
discipline himself to the right spirit of leaving 
resentment and judgment of others to an all- 
wise God, and partly to keep near the child of his 
daughter Ann; Georgia was very dear to him. 
The memory of my Aunt Ann and the grief that 
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her marriage had brought her sometimes, was 
a deep hurt to my grandfather, and made a 
barrier between him and Uncle George that 
was never mentioned but never lost. Grand- 
father McGehee, I can believe, thought well of 
his son-in-law’s brains but poorly of his ways. 
Some of his own sons drank too much, but not 
to such bedevilment. They at least were not 
county myths. 

There was a tale, made long since into a story 
that went all over the county, of one afternoon 
when my Uncle George, in a rising mood, too 
brightly lit within on applejack, had all the 
negro women on the plantation called up to the 
back yard and put into cotton baskets. They 
sat on brickbats and cackled like hens, while 
he stood on the porch and laughed to split his 
sides. And once when one of the cousins came 
for a visit, bringing her colored maid in a printed 
calico dress, a flaunting splendor in our faces, 
he took a note of the dress, and when my cousin 
came again had all the maids in the house 
dressed in printed calico, all from one bolt. In 
the country, like everywhere else, people try to 
reduce every one to their own level. No one 
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mentioned my Uncle George’s lashing observa- 
tions of life, his keen mind, and his child’s 
heart, but every one knew that he was the 
patron saint of practical joking. You have to 
stomach such wild ways to have a relish for 
Fielding; you need some of the humor of the 
eighteenth century and some relish at least for 
its sly delicacies to understand my Uncle 
George. 

There were sides to Uncle George’s dissipa- 
tion that are less pleasant to record, inevitable 
moments in the life of such a man. The worst 
instance of it came to pass during the life of my 
poor aunt, his first wife. For that her brothers 
never forgave him. It was the time when the 
poor thing was so terrified at Uncle George’s 
drunken raving and threats that she took her 
baby and walked three miles up the railroad 
to Uncle Abner’s in the middle of the night. 
Uncle Hugh and Uncle Abner wanted to go 
down and kill him, but Grandfather McGehee 
kept them from it. I have often thought of 
Aunt Ann; beneath all the flowery memory of 
Heaven Trees and that sweet country around 
and in the pleasant midst of life, what pain she 
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must have felt sometimes and how, I suppose, 
she used to cry her heart out. I have seen her 
portrait, a handsome face, not unlike my 
mother’s, with large brown eyes, heavy dark 
hair, and rich coloring in the skin—a Scotch 
face, full of dignity and full of a deep feeling 
that could not very easily speak for itself or 
claim its share of life. Back there in the years 
and in her grave in Fredonia she seems a lonely 
and solitary figure. She was afraid of my Uncle 
George, she was fascinated by his brains and 
vivacity, and she loved him. That last, I sup- 
pose, was the trouble. 

The ugliest of these drinking spells of Uncle 
George’s, however, were long since past. Under 
Aunt Martha’s management he was never so 
extreme as he had been. But the taint was there, 
nevertheless, and there is no need to say more 
about it. It was partly the provinces again, 
that remote country and that powerful life in 
him thwarted and blurred in some ways to a 
mockery of itself. 
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Ir must have been something in my Cousin 
Ellen’s eyes those first few days after her ar- 
rival at Heaven Trees, a look of some one lonely 
and wan with the scope of the world, that sent 
Georgia creeping up to her room or furnished at 
least an excuse for doing so. Just what day it 
was is no matter now, but it was shortly after 
Cousin Ellen’s arrival. My Cousin Ellen was 
in bed, with her candles out and only the moon- 
light in the room. 

Georgia wore a dressing-gown with scarlet 
ribbons, and a nightcap tipping to one side, and 
had a lighted candle in a tall silver candlestick. 
The sweetness of her face showed in the candle- 
light, and in the moonlight more than ever. 

She climbed up on the bed and sat propped 
against one of the high posts at the foot. 

“T’ve been thinking of you, Cousin Ellen; I 
hope you are happy here.” 

My Cousin Ellen answered bravely, “I am, 
I think,” and meant at least to thank her. 
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Georgia gave a low laugh about nothing at 
all, for mere sociability’s sake; she felt the 
other’s distraction and lonely mood and meant 
to do what she could. She said the moon was 
heavenly, and asked if Cousin Ellen could re- 
member the names of all the family. Look at 
Uncle Shelton, she said, Uncle Abner, Cousin 
Hester, Uncle William, Cousin Eugenia Bul- 
lock, Grandfather McGehee, Uncle Stephen 
Stark, Aunt Caroline—you could go on forever, 
and even then there was Cousin Obedience, 
Cousin Obedience White, whom they called 
Bedie, though for that matter they called 
Cousin Rosa Piggie, and Cousin Neppie’s name 
was really Eugenia too like Cousin Eugenia Bul- 
lock, and Poppie had a cousin named Thankful, 
though she had moved to Texas with her hus- 
band; and how could Cousin Ellen or anybody 
get them all straight? 

She began to tell stories. There was one 
member of the family at least that Ellen had 
not met, because he was away on a visit in 
Georgia, where he was looking after a gold- 
mine that Grandfather McGehee had left be- 
hind him in Edwards County. The overseer 
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working it had killed one of the workmen and 
run away from justice. He had been sending 
$20,000 a year profit to Grandfather McGehee, 
and Cousin Abe thought this running away was 
just made up to hide his thefts; Cousin Abe 
thought the overseer was probably a rich man 
by now, and so Cousin Abe had gone all the way 
to Georgia to investigate matters, and an in- 
vestigation by Cousin Abe was apt to be quite, 
different from anybody else’s investigating, 
you might be sure. Had you ever heard any- 
thing like it in your life? Georgia started off 
on Cousin Hester’s making her husband learn 
to knit in order to keep him at home on winter 
evenings. She told of Cousin Hester’s sleep- 
ing without taking off her starched collar on 
summer afternoons, when everybody else was 
down to slips and ribbons and fans, and powder- 
ing with rice-flour from bags made of pieces 
of white stockings, and lying straight out on 
the floor on a pallet instead of burying yourself 
alive in a bed, and keeping between windows, 
trying to survive the frightful heat. But Cousin 
Hester lay on her couch like a stiff little statue 
pushed over on its side, the darling old thing! 
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Through all of this Georgia laughed, not very 
loud, and the pretty voice went rippling and 
glancing on without a break; I am sure Georgia 
never thought that it ever mattered what you 
said so long as you went on with a conversa- 
tion. And what else is there but to tell stories ? 
You cannot erect philosophic edifices at all 
times of the night and day. On these stories, 
these people, characters, places, Georgia could 
hang her fancies, make up the music of her 
thoughts—which by now were only buds and 
fragrances of what she was and of what later 
on she was to be—and on these stories she could 
sound out the takings of her heart. 

Oh, yes, she said, Cousin Abe! She had 
meant to tell Ellen about him, he was a very 
handsome man or would have been if he had 
not had such a furious expression that came from 
his being such a fighting-cock. 

Once Cousin Abe went to Memphis, she said, 
and bought him a new broadcloth cape reaching 
almost to the ground. When he got into the 
coach to start for home he saw, sitting facing 
him, a big red-faced German with a bottle of 
cider in his hand. “You'd better put that 
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stuff out,” he said to the man; “you can see it’s 
working and is going to blow up.” The German 
refused to let his bottle go, so all right, said 
Cousin Abe, if that gets on me, you’ve got me 
to settle with. He swore so terribly always and 
swore now. Presently the stage-coach gave a 
lurch and dashed the bottle out of the man’s 
hand. It blew up and the cider went over my 
cousin’s new cape. He made the man get down 
into the road and they fought it out. When 
Cousin Abe reached home he was so daubed all 
over with mud and clay that the boy at the 
stable did not know him, not till he began to 
swear. 

Another time Cousin Abe whipped a steam- 
boat man at the river-landing at Vicksburg for 
telling him that the ice on board was made 
artificially. No man could try to make a fool 
of him. 

As Cousin Abe seemed a good tack, Georgia 
started again on a story of how once when he 
was dining in New York at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel he saw that there was no butter-knife on 
the table and so used his own knife. At this a 
dude sitting next called out: “Waitah, waitah, 
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bring another plate of butter, this man stuck 
his knife in it.” Cousin Abe grabbed the plate 
and smacked it over the man’s face and called: 
“‘Waitah, waitah, bring another plate of butter, 
this man stuck his nose in it.” 

If she had been Miss Pitts, her predecessor 
at Heaven Trees, Cousin Ellen would have set 
all this down to mere love of chatter and to 
Georgia’s being a silly thing. But she was not so 
foolish and thin and harsh as that; after a very 
few moments she knew what gentle mission 
Georgia was about. All through the stream of 
historical diversion, however, with which she 
was being regaled she could only smile and nod, 
and look as amused and entertained as she 
could; she could think of little to say and left 
the bright burden to her visitor. 

She launched into Mr. Stark’s—her Uncle 
Stephen’s—Seminary for Young Ladies at Holly 
Springs, where she had just been graduated 
“Mistress of English Literature.” Mr. Jefferson 
Davis's daughter had been so charming, she was 
a scholar there. They had all cried when they 
had said good-by and promised to write each 
other every day. Of course they knew they 
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were only promising and would never write so 
often as all that. That was last June. These 
last months Georgia had been merely boarding 
at Mr. Stark’s seminary, she was studying 
music with Sister Angelica at the convent. 
“Would you like to know how Sister Angelica 
came to be in the convent?” 

“Yes, how?” Ellen asked. She had never 
seen either a convent or a nun but she had 
read of them. 

“Well, one day she was sick and she wished 
she had some orange jam. Finally they gave it 
to her, but it wasn’t so good after all as she had 
thought. And so she got to thinking how all her 
life it would be like this, all those desires, one 
thing after another, and disappointments, so 
she might as well give them all up then and be 
done with it. So she joined the Sisters.” 

“Think of that!” Ellen said. She had never 
known a Catholic person. 

There had been a little baby just before 
Georgia’s graduation. Every one admired Uncle 
Stephen Stark so much that they had given the 
baby, who was a little girl with quite long hair, 
a christening-robe of embroidered cashmere. 
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The young ladies had worked it themselves. 
Georgia had done the quilted satin lining. They 
had given the baby an autograph album, too, 
black inlaid with flowers and birds in mother- 
of-pearl, and had written in it: 


‘* Bird, flower, and gem 
Alike I condemn,” 


and all that, comparing the baby with it. 

“Aren’t you sleepy yet?” Georgia asked 
when she was done with the baby, “not a bit 
sleepy, Cousin Ellen?” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“You must be, it’s after twelve. I thought 
everybody but me was sleepy after twelve.” 

She added: 

“Me and the moon.” 

“The moon?” said Ellen. 


*** Who is the same that at my window peeps, 
And whose is that fair face that shines so bright ? 
Is it not Cynthia, she that never sleeps, 

But walks about high heaven all the night ?’ 


“Do you like poetry, Cousin Ellen? Spen- 
sere 
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Recess 

Georgia sighed. ‘Well, Ellen Stark, I could 
tell you something would make you happy.” 

“What?” Ellen raised her pillow farther up 
on the headboard. 

“Don’t you know, honestly ?” 

= No-: 

“That would make the hours fly.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“You should fall in love.” 

Ellen blushed crimson and Georgia pointed 
her fingers. 

“Oh, yes, now what do you say to that?” 

“T’m engaged to be married already.” 

“What!” 

Georgia gave a gasp, floored for a moment 
by this broadside. Then she threw herself on 
Ellen and kissed her. 

“Why, Ellen Stark! Well, that’s the funniest 
thing I ever heard in my life.” 

“Why funny?” Ellen asked. 

“Oh, I don’t mean funny that way; I mean— 


”? 


oh, you know 
“T see. Well, why wouldn’t I be engaged ?” 
“T think it’s lovely!” 
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They kissed each other again. 

“What's his name?” 

“Henry Gilbert. We've been promised to 
each other—it’s four years now.” 

“Four years! Great conscience! Four years! 
What does everybody think ?” 

“They think we’re going to get married.” 

“And are you?” 

“Of course.” 

“But, Cousin Ellen, when?” 

““As soon as Henry gets settled, I suppose. 
He’s just out of college; he was just out of 
Harvard in June.” 

“For goodness’ sake, then, what do people 
think ?” 

Ellen was growing more puzzled than Georgia. 
“What I’ve told you, what else?” 

“T know, but the other men?” 

“What other men?” 

“You go to parties with.” 

“I don’t go anywhere with any one except 
Henry.” 

“Do you mean—then every one else knows— 
Why, it’s like being married already.” 

“Almost. What’s the matter with that?” 
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“Of course—nothing—it’s all right. But 
down here we go right on up to a week before 
the wedding-cards, denying it. It’s a grand 
Secret. 

“And the other men visit you?” 

“T should say so. Some girls are engaged to 
several men besides the man they’re engaged to 


” 


—I mean 

“Tt’s not possible, Georgia.” 

“Tt’s so, just the same.” 

The two faces went on looking at each other, 
their necks curved backward in astonishment, 
like the twin dolphins in the fountain at my 
father’s seminary. Georgia smiled. Ellen 
looked solemn. 

“Well,”’ she said at last, “I don’t mean to 
judge, but I can’t think it’s right.” 

“You mean honorable?” 

“T mean right, too—to deceive men.” 

Georgia was thinking that it would seem like 
the working people in English novels to be 
“keeping company” with one man forever and 
the whole world looking on. She said, however, 
to Ellen: “Cousin, I'd think you took men too 
seriously. Don’t you think so? You needn’t 
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worry about men. They’ll take care of them- 
selves all right, bless your heart.” 

“But the suffering caused.” 

“They don’t suffer as much as you think. 
Men are not always sick when they look ugly, 
as Poppie says.” 

“You yourself must lose something in being 
so promiscuous.” 

“Perhaps, though it’s a dreadful word. But 
how are you going to know anything about men 


if you see only one?” 
p?? 


“But you 

Georgia’s face flushed a very little. “Well, 
of course, I’m no saint. All the same, all the 
ame I suppose 

“Well : 

“Well, Charles x 

“Oh, I see. You love Charles Boardman.” 

“T’ll tell you in the dark,” Georgia said, lean- . 
ing over and blowing out the candle. “Perhaps 
I do.” 

“You do love Charles,” Cousin Ellen said. 

The two of them were silent as they sat there 
in the darkened room, into which the world out- 
side had now stolen. 
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Through the windows the moonlight fell. 
From her pillow Ellen could see the yellow rim 
of the moon above the ledge. It lay on the 
golden leafage of the wooded lawns like a veil 
and over the garden mottled here and there with 
the various flowers. The great blossoms on the 
magnolia-trees against the dark were like little 
moons themselves; and the odor of mimosa, so 
like the linden-trees at home in June, came 
drifting past. A bird was singing like none of 
the birds at home, wonderfully rich and wild, 
first one kind of music and then another, one 
voice after another, stranger than the mimosa 
itself. And there was something everywhere, 
warm, living, abundant, something exotic and 
mad, that carried away the senses into a sweet, 
pagan, terrible world. And then the bird again, 
this time like a flute; the stream of music went 
falling and rising against the rustling of leaves. 
At the end of the garden she could see the clump 
of heaven trees outlined against the sky like 
palms in old paintings of the Nile. 

She leaned over and lit the candle again. 
She felt that her turn had come to do the enter- 
taining. Her visitor was reduced by love and 
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the moon to this brooding, and continued to 
be silent. The sweet face was miles away in a 
dream, as quiet as a little cloud in the half-light 
of the room. Ellen’s ears were full of Georgia’s 
voice and words and laughter, but for the life of 
her my Cousin Ellen could not run on like that. 
Every flowery story, picturesque character, or 
place, that she could think of shrivelled at 
once to a lump and fell off its stem. She could 
not bring herself to tell Georgia how she felt 
when first she looked about this room they had 
brought her to at Heaven Trees, how she had 
looked about the immense room, and at the 
tester bed with spiral posts and a -rose-silk 
canopy and around the bottom a white valance. 
A dark rose-colored carpet with sprays of flow- 
ers in winding garlands covered all the floor. 
There was a sewing-table with lyre-shaped legs 
and a rosewood dressing-table. On the mantel . 
there was a glass stand with fire-lighters, two 
Sévres vases in blue, and a clock of alabaster 
with an eagle perched on it. The gray paper on 
the walls showed panels with delicate pilasters 
at intervals. 

She had taken off her Leghorn straw and laid 
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it on the chintz bed-cover. Through the win- 
dows the bright sunlight had poured in, and 
there came with it the smell of flowers, flowers 
of every kind and scent, and the song of thrushes 
nesting by the window. 

The room was like the reception given her 
down-stairs when she descended from the car- 
riage. In her ears Ellen had still felt the voices 
that had greeted her down-stairs and the sound 
of all those kisses like birds twittering about. 
Her uncle at home in Vermont had taught her to 
use her own judgment, and now she was half 
dazed and struggling to be fair. She had 
stanchly tried to mistrust the feeling in her 
that so much of everything, greetings, laughter, 
kindness, flowers, compliments, conversation, 
was in some way wrong and that things that 
run deeply cannot at the same time run so 
easily. What would Henry have thought of it 
all?—and how quiet Henry’s eyes were! What 
would her uncle have thought of it all? She 
had stood there before the clock on the mantel- 
piece and sighed, feeling like Europa when the 
divine bull carried her off. Flowers in her hands, 
in her hair, summer music—and she swept 
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away to where, to what seductions, and what 
sin? She had felt, somehow, as if she were shut 
up in a music-box without her Bible. 

But of all this there seemed now to be nothing 
to say. She gave an account of the maple-sugar 
and how they made it back in Vermont. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A .Lamp’s funeral started off a tremendous 
conference on education one day at Heaven 
Trees between my Uncle George and my Cousin 
Ellen, as parent and teacher, with the three 
children and the rest of us in a sort of echoing 
conclave around the edges. 

We were coming home from Sardis, where we 
had been on a shopping expedition. Georgia 
had bought a hat or two, I remember, and Miss 
Mary Cherry some stockings. But the purpose 
of the expedition, slightly secret perhaps, was 
really in behalf of my Cousin Ellen. For some 
time now she had been at Heaven Trees, walk- 
ing about in her sober little brown dress of 
woollen cloth or a gray frock of the kind that 
will outlast many seasons and that Uncle George 
said was made out of spun granite, and my 
Aunt Martha was still considering as to how 
she might manceuvre a new and happier ward- 
robe for our little visitor, whose clothes beside 


her sweet young eyes were like a hint of autumn, 
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a brown bough, in a spring landscape. Aunt 
Mat had at last persuaded her, with many deli- 
cate observations and much careful prudence, 
to investigate the matter of new possessions. 
This was the first step. The next was to per- 
suade Ellen to allow these new possessions to 
come to her as gifts from my Aunt Martha and 
Uncle George, or from the children, her pupils 
and beneficiaries, or from Heaven Trees, or 
whatever you liked, so long as she let us give her 
something. She had resisted at first, saying that 
already she got an excessive salary and would 
buy a few things for herself if my Aunt Martha 
thought them proper or necessary. But this 
did not fall in at all with Aunt Mat’s plans, and 
the persuasion went on up and down, quietly 
and firmly between these two Vermonters, one 
in gray, one a Northern bird nesting brightly 
under Southern skies, until my aunt one eve- 
ning asked Cousin Ellen very simply if she did 
not think that she could allow some one who 
had loved her dear mother very much to give 
her a parcel of trifles that amounted to nothing 
after all, and that were less, even if you went 
into the wildest extravagance, than the price 
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of the gold chain that my Uncle George had 
ordered from New Orleans for Georgia’s gradu- 
ation. 

“For the love I had for your mother when 
we were girls,” my Aunt Martha said, and my 
Cousin Ellen, looking down at the floor, agreed 
in a word or two, and the matter was settled. 

We were obliged to go to Sardis, six miles 
away, for this buying that we had to do, for 
at our Panola station there were, at that time, 
no shops. We had no shop, no hotel. Grand- 
father McGehee, who owned the land there- 
about, had refused to allow either a shop or a 
hotel to be built there, because he did not like 
the kind of people they brought in. If we wanted 
anything, we could buy it in Memphis or New 
Orleans or Sardis, he said, and if strangers and 
transients were not good enough to visit at some 
house among us, they could go on to another 
town. And so that morning we had gone off to 
Sardis, I riding alongside and Miss Mary Cherry 
and my Aunt Martha and Georgia and Cousin 
Ellen in the carriage, and the ladies had bought 
their pretty things, imported from the New 
Orleans milliners and manch-makers. 
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Whenever she came out of one of those shops 
that day in Sardis my Cousin Ellen looked 
flustered, a little wild, as if rainbows had been 
flashed in her face. But she was only rushed 
into the carriage by Georgia and my aunt and 
on to another shop. At the last they had even 
been insistent that she keep on one of the pur- 
chases, wear it home. It was a dress of Spanish 
cloth, green piped with magenta. To preserve 
my manly state I must wait outside while these 
expeditions went on from shop to shop; we 
men were not supposed to be interested in soft 
fineries or rosy frills, and were, moreover, sup- 
posed to harbor a virile innocence with regard 
to the ladies and their private affairs; it was 
already a long time since Cousin Hester had 
said to me that ladies had no legs, I was to re- 
member; their feet were pinned to their skirts. 

My Cousin Ellen’s corsets were drawn a little 
tighter for this spectacle, I observed, when she 
was led forth to the carriage all blushing and 
overcome and anxious to behave herself. Her 
trim little waist was even smaller as she sat 
there in the carriage in the new gown and the 
hat of Leghorn straw, feeling like the macaw 
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on packages of cooking-soda at home in Pitts- 
ford, but in reality making big promises toward 
becoming the beauty and height of fashion in 
Panola. The color was so bright in her cheeks 
from all this splendor and strait neatness that 
she seemed not only to have laced _ herself 
wickedly in the French fashion but to have 
rouged her cheeks as well. 

As we drove into the grounds of Heaven 
Trees we could hear singing, children’s voices; 
and over in the garden corner under a russet 
pear-tree could see the three children with their 
little darkies standing about in a circle and 
singing at the top of their lungs a hymn; and 
Miss Mary Cherry observed dryly to my Cousin 
Ellen that her scholars were burying the lamb 
again. 

He had died several days ago and they had 
buried him wrapped in an old quilt, with hymns 
and a funeral sermon from Hugh; and the next 
day had dug him up again and had another 
funeral and sermon and hymns, and so on every 
day. The last two days every one had to hold 
his nose during the ceremony, and Hugh’s 
sermon sounded as if he had a very bad cold. 
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My Cousin Ellen leaned a little out of the 
carriage, looking at the funeral group. The 
hymn rose louder and louder, with some giggling 
and screeching in between, and you could hear 
Hugh’s voice saying: “Amen, amen!” Every- 
body smiled at the sight, even Cousin Ellen. 
But after a moment she looked very solemn; 
she was the governess again and the philosopher. 
Turning to my Aunt Mat, she asked if we 
thought that this was good for the children. I 
thought I knew what she meant: that young 
and sensitive minds should be kept away from 
morbid and unhealthy impressions. But I could 
think only of how solemn she looked about it, 
and I was obliged to smile when my Aunt Mat, 
missing all the grim doxology of Ellen’s re- 
mark, said no, in the open air she thought it 
could do no harm. 

When we came into the drawing-room with 
the blue damask curtains, where my Uncle 
George was sitting with a glass of punch in his 
hand and a book open on his knee—Gibbon’s 
history of Rome, he was often reading it—Miss 
Mary Cherry reported my Cousin Ellen’s ob- 
jection without any comment and then looked 
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about her for a moment with the air of a collec- 
tor of historical curiosities before she left the 
room to go up-stairs. Plainly she considered it 
impossible that such things could affect one: 
mere battle, murder, or sudden death. 

My Uncle George took up this theme and 
began to say jolly things about it until he got 
my Cousin Ellen started off again arguing that 
these dreadful elements of life could be imag- 
ined, could be lived in vision rather than in 
experience. At which he said that, in the face 
of fire, a hand that had been burned could never 
be the same as a hand that had turned the pages 
of a book about the “sack of Rome and the 
flaming Capitol.” 

“So you think we’re wicked to let the children 
hear of certain dark things?” he said. ‘“‘Well, 
I’ve never regretted my childhood’s purple 
patches—to quote Horace in a new connection. 
I saw murder and fire and floods, I can tell you, 
and blood and whiskey running together, for 
it was more pioneer then, not to speak of a hot- 
blooded clan of us too, my dear. And I think 
it’s helped me to bite into life. I swear it’s 
helped me to understand many things.” 
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He went on talking of how life must be filled 
full, all its elements brought into play. To have 
shivered in terror all night was to lay the founda- 
tion of a great dream, he said. Perhaps then, 
perhaps years later. To have despaired or to 
have seen a dying man was to know what despair 
is like, or the sting of death. You must feel 
death, he said, heavy upon your own ribs and 
strangle with it, or you know no more than 
a seed catalogue knows. 

My Aunt Martha paid little attention; she 
was enjoying her own thoughts. The yellow 
jasmine was sweet in the bay windows and 
the wrens outside poured their rain-wet notes 
on the bright air. Uncle George rattled on, 
moving himself profoundly and amusing him- 
self by turns. I remember now my own excited 
thoughts as he was talking of these things. 

At this point the children came in and my 
Cousin Ellen let the argument drop; she could 
not very consistently go on with it. To discuss 
death and blood right in their very presence 
would be to support my Uncle George’s side of 
the question. He chuckled as he stirred his 
glass of punch. My aunt, peeping into the 
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glass, said that he had had enough of it and 
would spoil his appetite for supper. Uncle 
George laughed. 

“As the Governor of North Ca’lina said to the 
Governor of South Ca’lina, it’s a long time 
between drinks,” he declaimed and finished 
his glass as the children came running to his 
side. 

“Come on here to your old father, come along; 
we’re going to discuss education with your pre- 
ceptress,’ cried my Uncle George to them. 
“Come now; be serious if you are going to im- 
prove the nation and send missionaries to the 
heathen. Let’s do our French exercise: ‘Lift 
yourself, we are going to speak English. Has 
your aunt any mustard? My brother is in the 
garden with the ink.’” 

This mourning band that drew up beside this 
old father was a fine lot for an educational con- 
ference. Molly Stark had on an old skirt of her 
mother’s, pinned round her waist, tucked up, 
with a long train behind. She had a necklace of 
red magnolia-seeds strung together. Hugh wore 
an old black coat and a battered stovepipe hat 
that he must have found in the attic; and Julia 
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carried a long piece of black cotton cloth, 
draped like a veil over her head. 

My Cousin Ellen’s three pupils were little 
treasures enough. There were Hugh, named for 
Grandfather McGehee, ten years old; Molly 
Stark, almost eight, shaped like a little par- 
tridge, the image of my Aunt Martha; and Julia 
McGehee, who was another Georgia coming on, 
all rose and white and blue—her own account of 
herself was: “Julia Ghee, goin’ on fee.” These 
were the scholars that Heaven Trees afforded 
the new governess. She hardly knew whether 
she was doing her duty by them or not. Her 
salary was extravagant for those days and by 
Vermont standards; her pupils did not appear 
to take her efforts very seriously; it was all a 
very long way indeed from what her aunt in 
Pittsford had said to her when she was a little 
girl of four: “Ellen, you have a very bad habit 
of beginning things which you never complete.” 

The duties of life even when one is four! 

She had thought several times of opening up 
this subject of education among her three 
charges and had meant to ask my aunt’s ad- 
vice. She had spoken of it once, in fact, and 
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Aunt Martha had told her not to worry, that 
matters would take their course; we should see. 
There was Georgia and there was Charles, she 
said, they had turned out well enough; Georgia 
had been graduated at Mr. Stark’s Seminary 
for Young Ladies and Charles was doing very 
well at the university. She might have added 
that Charles was the first honor man in his 
class, which he was; but she let it go at doing 
very well, even that seeming prodigious after 
such a past as his. Matters would take their 
course, we should see. Let us pray that the 
three children might only come out as well as 
Georgia and Charles had done. 

And yet it was a mystery, my aunt confessed, 
how they ever got educated at all. For a time, 
she said, Georgia and Charles had had a sort 
of nursery governess, then they had gone to a 
little family school at the Wallaces’. After a 
year of that they had a governess again, and 
now and then a tutor, until Georgia went away 
to boarding-school and Charles thirty miles 
to the university at Oxford, taking with him a 
negro servant, two horses, a gun, and a brace 
of hunting-hounds, to study. 
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This discourse of my aunt’s could not, plainly, 
have been much of a solution for my Cousin 
Ellen’s problem. At the very start of these 
educational negotiations she and her Uncle 
David had found their Cousin Martha’s letter 
strangely unbusinesslike. But it had been clear 
enough to serve, nevertheless; the two main 
points could be grasped: Ellen had been engaged 
to teach three children—it was clear that there 
were three—and she was to be paid a certain 
salary, though a very generous one; the sum in 
the course of the letter had managed to be men- 
tioned. And now to-day in the shops, and re- 
gardless of her salary, she had been snowed 
under in silks and hats and fineries. You could 
top all this, moreover, with a position where she 
had no work to do. The hour or so with the 
three children was like trying to discipline 
flowers or ponies or spring wind. Her Uncle 
David would have thought little of such labor, 
and she herself thought that she should do 
something to earn her salt at least, not to speak 
of the children’s need for an education. 

My Aunt Martha, half laughing into Ellen’s 
gray eyes, went on now lamenting the time she 
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had had before she gave it up, trying to see that 
Georgia and Charles learned something. 

“Td just get myself settled with Georgia off 
in a nook somewhere to ourselves and we’d be 
getting the multiplication table started when 
Doctor Clay would come in. He’d snatch the 
child up in his arms and say, ‘Aw, aw,’ as if I’d 
been killing her, ‘why didn’t Poppie’s little gal 
let him know that they’d been treating her this 
way! Id straighten ’em out!’ 

“And when the children were studying and 
found something a little hard for them here’d 
go their father: “Wife, why don’t you help the 
child? Go do the sum for him! Great God 
A’mighty, don’t you see the child wants you to 
do the sum for him?’ And then if they went on 
with the lesson and I was trying a little stern- 
ness, ‘Throw the old book away,’ he’d tell them, 
just like that, ‘throw the old book away! 
Come on here, baby girl! Come see if there 
ain’t a wild hair in my eyebrow. Yes, ’tis a 
wild hair in my eyebrow. 

They had had to find a hair to pluck, and when 
they plucked it he would whistle in great pain. 
Or if he saw Charles settling down with a book, 
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he would call for a drink of water; he wanted a 
gourd of water, he roared, and Charles would 
have to bring the silver dipper full of water 
from the back hall. 

“Ah, that’s a good boy,” my uncle would 
say; ‘tell you, Poppie loves you chilluns. He’s 
goin’ to give you the first silver dollar he finds 
in a pig track, he is, to buy you pink slippers and 
a white pony. Yes, siree, bob!” 

Aunt Martha sighed. “Yes, that’s the way 
it was,” she said, “that’s the way it went 
ones 

If my aunt was around, Uncle George liked 
to say that he was going to send his baby girl 
to the Sisters of the Sacred Heart because it 
was the nearest place to heaven he had ever 
heard of, the only place where there’s no 
marrying and giving in marriage, and my aunt 
would protest and say: “Oh, papa, for Heaven’s 
sake.” 

My Uncle George had regular spells of think- 
ing that he had grown old and would not trouble 
us long. At the time this melancholy was noth- 
ing to laugh at, for he was either so hearty and 
dramatic that you were affected by it, or else so 
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evasive and masked in riddles and tricks that 
you scarcely saw it. Later it seemed comical 
and droll. But now when I think of it there 
seems again nothing to laugh at. Life wore it- 
self down for him and emptied itself at the same 
time, he was so warm, so human; and through 
just that warmth and that humanity he was a 
very lonely man. He used to sit on the porch 
and moan so loud that every one in the house 
could hear. At such times he was very sad, 
though he said not a great deal about it, bless 
his heart; all he did was to keep the children 
around him by finding tasks for them to do 
and making up riddles for them to guess. 
Uncle George used to give the children a 
penny for every white hair they found in his 
head and for the goat’s hairs too that they 
- smuggled into the others from the skin that 
made the bottom of his hickory armchair. He 
used to whittle paddles for them out of cedar- 
wood and tell them stories with endless dia- 
logues. In these for said he or says he he would 
always say S’ee. With his hand on the armchair 
he told them the story, while my aunt gently 
and vainly protested, of the drunken man who 
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came to the fence which he climbed, then 
climbed back again, then over again, then back 
again, then climbed over again, then back again, 
and at last fell on his knees—“S’ee, ‘O Lord! 
How many fences are there in this field?’”” He 
would tell the story of Sut Lovingood—I’ve 
heard that a thousand times. One night, when 
there was a party down-stairs in his father’s 
house and Sut Lovingood was going to bed in 
his nightshirt, he slipped through a hole in the 
rafters as far as his armpits and hung there 
naked, kicking about over the heads of the 
dancers on the puncheons below. He hollered: 
“S’ee, “Stop dancing, somebody, and help me 
out!’” and a big fellow down there answered 
back: “S’ee, ‘Stop dancing, yourself, and help 
yourself out !’” 

Uncle George when he and the children came 
to the Bible always insisted that it was Jonah 
who swallowed the whale, and he used to ask 
whose dog was Moreover, he’d like to know; 
and when they said for the fiftieth time that 
there was not any dog named Moreover, he 
said yes there was, the Bible said Moreover, 
the dog. 
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It was, as Aunt Martha said, a little difficult, 
and no wonder Cousin Ellen nodded her head 
in agreement with my aunt. 

This time my Cousin Ellen had brought the 
subject of education to the front by her objec- 
tions to the funeral service of the lamb. 

“We don’t need no school, do we, chilluns ?”’ 
my uncle began, dropping into a grammar worse 
than Solomon Clay’s—“We don’ want no 
school.” 

“No, we want to stay with Poppie.” 

“Of course you do; aye, God A’mighty, 
course we do!” 

The children all nodded assent with beaming ~ 
eyes. 

“Look at Mary Cherry,” my uncle said; 
“she’s educated.” 

eh papa,” 

“She’s educated! And ask your Cousin Ellen 
if Mary bought anything in Sardis the first 
time she saw it. Ask her if she didn’t look at 
whatever she bought and say she’d think it 
over, and then have them go driving around the 
square and come back again and then she’d 


my aunt remonstrated. 


buy it.” 
eg 
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My Cousin Ellen smiled and said nothing. 
And I said nothing. 

“You know why that is. It’s because Mary 
Cherry learned to dance the fandango, and to 
recite poetry, and to play the guitar, but never 
was taught any arithmetic. And now she scorns 
that kind of education that she was given and 
has cast out guitars and poets and the light 
fantastic. But she can’t add or subtract or 
multiply, and that’s a fact, and she don’t want 
the clerks to know it, and so she thinks it over 
driving round the square, sums it up. Isn’t 
Mary Cherry a big splendid woman? Yes, siree 
bob, Mary Cherry’s a big splendid woman! 
That’s what she is.” 

“Well, well!” my aunt exclaimed, half to 
herself. 

“Come! Look for gray hairs in your old 
daddy’s head for him. And I'll say your poetry 
for you: 


‘Juba this, Juba that; 
Juba killed a yellow cat. 
Paul said to Peter, 
Take this cat and eat ’er. 
Peter said to Paul, 
Shall I eat her, tail and all?’ 
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“Better ask your Cousin Ellen if she knows 
if you throw up an egg it will come down 
squash ?” 

Molly Stark said that it would not, they had 
tried it. 

“Yes, it will,” my uncle insisted, “it will 
come down squash, sure’s you’re born. Your 
Cousin Ellen has a book about that. Ask her. 
_ Poppie’s gwi git you an egg and let you try it.” 

“You mustn’t say ‘Gwi git!’” Julia Ghee 
corrected. : 

“Et dona ferentes,” quoted my Uncle George, 
“O dura ilia messorum !” 

“Oh, Poppie, you stop now talking that!” 

“Talking what?” 

PaLhate. 

“Latin!” Hugh shouted. 

“Oh! Latin?’”’ Uncle George inquired. “‘Zat 
what tis?” 

Cousin Ellen thought of her Uncle David in 
Vermont and how much he respected education, 
though he had little learning, while my Uncle 
George sat here murdering the king’s English 
and throwing his culture about exactly as he 
did with his money. 
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“Shall we tell your Cousin Ellen the story 
about Georgia and Miss Ammonette? That’s 
the story of the governess and the devil. All 
right! The Story of the Governess and the 
Devil, what do you say, Cousin Ellen?” 

With the children still there—their mother 
had retired to an armchair with her embroidery- 
frame—he began the story of a little governess, 
Miss Ammonette, from somewhere in Ohio, who 
had once been at Heaven Trees. She was a good 
teacher and Georgia was a good child, but there 
had been, naturally, crises from time to time. 
Sometimes they were due entirely to a different 
use of words. One day Georgia, who, up to the 
time she was twelve years old, was, perhaps, not 
a saintly child, though she was our beautiful big 
sister now, did something out of order and was 
told to sit in the corner. At this all the little 
cousins in the schoolroom began to laugh. 
“Turn around, Georgia,” said Miss Ammonette 
sternly, and then Georgia spun round like a top 
on her heels, and kept sticking out her tongue. 

“If you knew how ugly you were, you’d hide 
your face.” 

“You needn’t talk; you’re as ugly as the 
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devil,” my uncle said Georgia said, taking ug/y 
to mean you were not pretty. “You needn’t 
talk, you’re as ugly as the devil!” When he 
said the devil Hugh and Julia and Molly Stark 
- laughed and clapped, as they always did at this 
point in the story. Uncle George went on. 

Miss Ammonette kept her in after school 
for that, and set her to learning word lists by 
rote. 

Georgia put on her bonnet backward over her 
face. 

“You're not reading,” said Miss Ammonette. 

“How can I see through my bonnet ?” 

“Take it off, you naughty child.” 

“S’ee you told me to hide my face.” 

For punishment she had to learn more lists 
and to do them in Miss Ammonette’s room and 
to sleep there that night. 

All the way home Georgia kept running over 
Miss Ammonette and stepping on her skirt as 
they walked down the road. 

That night at bedtime Miss Ammonette put 
her side-curls on pins. 

For the last lesson she brought over a copy 
of the Bible and showed Georgia a woodcut. 
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“S’ee, here’s the devil; now ain’t you sorry 
you said I looked like him ?”’ 

Georgia looked at the print and at Miss Am- 
monette and the curl-papers sticking out, then 
back at the print and back at Miss Ammonette. 

“S’ee, well you do look like the devil!” 

My Aunt Martha glanced quietly over at 
Ellen: 

“You see what a fine use the children’s father 
makes of history for them.” 

My Uncle George quoted a line from Virgil’s 
Eclogues about leading a flock of kids with a 
green bulrush. 

“And what did Doctor Clay do with Georgia 
after this fine incident?” my aunt went on. 

Uncle George replied gravely: 

“Took Georgia on his knee and told her how 
naughty she was and gave her a gold piece to 
keep, which was sure to make her good, and 
then made her up a poem which she was to say 
when she got the prize, since every child in the 
family got some sort of prize when school-days 
ended in May: 

‘I thank you, dear teacher, 
For this beautiful prize, 
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The reward of much labor 
And oft-wearied eyes, 

This prize, I assure you, 
Is a surprise to me.’ ” 


When he finished reciting the poem Aunt Mat 
herself had to laugh. 

“Considering the amount of studying Georgia 
did—!”’ she said. 

And Cousin Ellen herself, having abandoned 
all hopes of serious travail, had fallen in with 
the children and was listening quite charmed. 

“And now,” he said, “’t ought to be supper- 
time. Is it supper-time? Shall we talk of his- 
tory?” 

Hugh asked: “Daddy, what’s history ?” 

My uncle pretended not to know. “‘What’s 
history?” he pondered, scratching his head. 
“Let’s see! What is history?” 

“Oh, Poppie, you know. You just won’t 
tell” 

““What’s history ? Let me see— Who knows? 
Who knows?” 

From their resolute brows it was clear that 
Hugh would find out what history was before 
many days were over and that Julia Ghee would 
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be looking over his shoulder out of those honest 
blue eyes. 

My Uncle George asked the children what 
they had seen that day. Julia said that she had 
not seen anything, but that Sister had seen three 
white horses down the road; and my uncle threw 
up his hands in anguish and said that was bad 
luck, bad luck, Molly Stark would be being a 
widow again. He added consolingly: “We'll 
just get Scott Judy to put a black cat under a 
pot. That'll keep off evil.” Together with the 
bad grammar that he donned at such times, my 
Uncle George chose to profess a deep belief in 
superstitions. 

The three children began to tell him that 
they had seen a jay-bird to-day carrying sand 
to the devil. Would he ever get there? “Of 
course he would,” my uncle said. And when 
he had taken all the sand in the world down 
to the devil, would the world end? He was not 
sure. Perhaps there was more of it than a jay- 
bird could take, unless some of us walked under 
a ladder and brought bad luck to everybody. 
The children began to air their views on this 


matter, and the conference went on till the 
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supper-bell sounded and my uncle pushed them 
off as he rose. 

“Come on, chilluns,” he shouted to them, 
“come to supper. I tell you what your old 
daddy thinks; thinks all chilluns ought to be 
washed in pot-liquor every day to make ’em fat. 
How’d you like to be washed in pot-liquor, hey? 
How’d you like to be washed in pot-liquor ?” 

That was the end of Cousin Ellen’s educa- 
tional discussion. 
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In the midst of the flowers and graces of 
Heaven Trees, its scented garden walks and 
affable ways, there stood an¢element of char- 
acter, nevertheless: certain obligations, certain 
codes, certain points of conscience and honor. 
In the same way exactly among the figures of us 
stood Parson Bates, our county preacher and 
my Uncle George’s friend. In the midst of the 
Sunday pleasures, the reunion of friends and 
families and the merriment of cousins and 
neighbors, with bright mornings and smiles and 
news of the week—in the midst of such a Sunday 
he stood firm and hot. He had character, 
thunder, conscience, and every form of fiery 
strength. 

Parson Bates was a sight you could look at a 
long time without guessing who he was or what 
he did. He had a red face, big red hands, towsled 
hair, and a more towsled stock about his neck. 


He dressed in black, with a greenish gloss about 
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the knees and elbows. He looked violent, looked 
to be made up of very human flesh that had been 
battered into sanctity; the air of him was strong 
and aggressive, full of tamed lions and flapping 
wings. In sum, he might have been a sort of 
apostolic prize-fighter or a champion wrestler 
of the church militant, boxing about like a 
divine Castor and Pollux in a new religion. On 
week-days he preached in Senatobia or Long- 
town, on Saturdays nearly always in Sardis. 
At Cistern Hill, the church my uncle had built 
for the colored people three miles away, Parson 
Bates preached twice a year; at which times 
he gave them hell-fire, heavenly harmony and 
brimstone enough to last them the rest of the 
season. They could rise to heaven and wash 
their feet in milk before the Saviour and eat 
honey if they behaved themselves, or could 
roast in torment everlasting; they could take 
their choice. 

On Sundays he preached at our own Fredonia 
church. He had preached all over north 
Mississippi and was known in every town, but 
of late years had settled more and more into 
Panola; and to Fredonia every Sunday we went, 
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the ladies and little girls in their brightest 
gowns, the gentlemen at their best, the little 
boys very stiff and cautioned to be careful. And 
there we sat and heard him like a flowering 
meadow at the foot of an oak. 

Part of the time Parson Bates served as con- 
ductor. The first three days of the week, in fact, 
he was on the railroad from Memphis, in Ten- 
nessee, to Grenada, in Mississippi, a railroad of 
which my grandfather was chief owner and his 
brother-in-law, Colonel White, of the South Car- 
olina Whites, was president. There was so far 
but one engine on this line; it was called after 
my grandfather; on it was printed in great gilt 
letters the name Hugh McGehee. 

I am afraid Parson Bates in this enterprise 
combined the railroad with the evangelists, 
drove Eliza’s Chariot with steam. I know 
that once or twice he ferreted out runaway 
couples among his passengers, reproved them, 
and sent them back to their parents, and then 
talked and bullied their parents into consenting 
to a wedding. One of these couples once, as 
soon as they boarded the train, had given what 
seemed to be good reasons for running away, 
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and for these Parson Bates stopped the train, 
bought a license and married on the spot; 
and when the president of the road, Colonel 
White, who happened to be aboard, inquired 
about the delay, Bates said nothing, but col- 
lected the fare and the preacher’s wedding-fee 
from the couple and turned to Colonel White. 
“Here’s my money,” he said, “and here’s 
yours.” This same president he came near 
putting off the train once for refusing to throw 
away his cigar; smoking was prohibited on 
the Bates trains. I don’t know what the other 
conductors did about it. 

The real reason, I suppose, for Parson Bates’s 
restriction of his labors to the region around 
Heaven Trees was his devotion to my Uncle 
George. It was an odd but strong friendship 
that held between these two and had begun 
with one of my uncle’s practical jokes. On the 
lawns of Heaven Trees there was one of those 
buildings that went with most Southern houses, 
known as the office. From them the business of 
the estate was supposed to be transacted, but 
since there was rarely any business beyond 


conversation of diverse kinds, the office became 
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a guest-room to be used for special visitors or 
in case of overcrowding. When Parson Bates 
came first to preach at Fredonia, he was my 
uncle’s guest and was established, as visiting 
preachers always were, in the office. On that 
first night my uncle, to try the man that had 
come to better us and to give himself a laugh 
as well, had a skeleton from his student days, a 
hideous contraption of bones and wires, so 
placed above the office door that when the knob 
was turned and the door opened, the thing fell 
forward upon the opener. The long, jointed 
arms were to fall in a close embrace about the 
preacher and we were to see what happened. 
What happened was a yell and some honest 
cries of fright and strong biblical oaths, and 
afterward some laughter and fellowship, and 
thus began the friendship of these two. 

My Uncle George delighted in Parson Bates. 
He liked his strong mind and his strong outlines 
of character. He liked the way Parson Bates 
brought his wits and the deviltries of his fancy 
to the uses of his holy mission, brought to it 
actions, figures of speech, demonstrations that 
made him a legend and a county myth long be- 
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fore his end and made religion a pageant and 
castigation. Uncle George enjoyed in Bates 
that quality so dear to the provinces—where 
it takes the place of art and great affairs— 
of illustrating life, of serving as a walking per- 
sonification of human ideas and presentiments 
and instincts. 

As for my Aunt Martha, she perhaps saw 
sometimes a little too much of Parson Bates. 
What she thought of him precisely I never 
knew. Sometimes, I fancy, she could have done 
without the extra roaring in the house, for she 
already had Miss Mary Cherry, as another 
visitor, not only arguing with Bates and Uncle 
George but sitting up in her room and roaring 
out hymns by the hour. But my aunt knew that 
Parson Bates was not only a friend to my Uncle 
George, but good for him as well. He could 
keep my uncle from drinking as much as he 
might have drunk otherwise, and this my aunt 
knew to be a wise thing. She had certainly 
known Parson Bates as long, except for a few 
months, as she had known her husband him- 
self, as we shall see. 


“Tf Georgia ever marries,” my Uncle George 
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said, talking of his daughter and young Charles 


Boardman, who were as sure to marry as dawn 
is to follow night—“‘if she should marry Charles 
—and everything is possible,” he added slyly— 
“if Georgia marries, Bates shall marry them.” 
And when Georgia asked why that was, my 
aunt explained: 

“As soon as I consented to have your father, 
he began to talk about Bates. It was Bates this 
and Bates that. Bates must marry us. There 
was nobody like Bates. Bates had promised 
him long ago if he ever got married Bates would 
perform the ceremony. Well, I thought since 
Doctor Clay had set his heart on it so——” 

“You'd let Bates do it.” 

“Exactly, my dear. So J agreed and explained 
to the Bishop how it was. But the day before 
the wedding Bates sent word that he was de- 
tained on railroad service and couldn’t come. 
So we had the Bishop after all. But the next 
day we started on our wedding-journey and I 
saw, going down the aisle, a lean man with red 
hair and a long black coat faded almost green. 
He was taking up the tickets and calling people 
by their names, Sam, Tom, Abner, Hugh, every- 
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thing. Every one seemed to know him. Then 
he took out his handkerchief and blew his nose 
like a trombone—you know how——” 

“As Bates still does,” my uncle chuckled. 

Some one had stuck a whiskey-flask in his 
hip pocket. “Who on earth’s that?” I asked 
Doctor Clay. “Bates, that’s Bates,” he said. 
“Well,” I said, “is it? It’s a good thing he 
couldn’t come last night, Doctor Clay!” I said, 
“or you’d never’ve married me.” 

“Which is all moonshine,” said my Uncle 
George. 

The church at Fredonia, where Parson Bates 
preached on Sundays, was of brick with plaster 
columns across the porch and two huge doors 
leading inside. Here the light fell through high 
leaded windows over the plaster of the walls, 
the black beams and wainscoting, and the black 
pews, so high that you could see only the heads 
and bonnets of the congregation. In the gallery 
at the back a number of darkies sat, and from 
that place joined sometimes in the singing, not 
too loud, and moaned a little in the prayers, 
the older ones among them sometimes saying 
“Amen” and “‘Praise’ be the Lord.” There was 
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a cool quietness and pride dwelling everywhere; 
it did not seem the house of a very jealous God. 

A wide gate led into the grounds of the church, 
set between heavy arbor-vite trees, dark and 
pointed. The walk ran between box hedges, 
which left a lane of sunshine down the midst of 
it. The pleasant vagueness of the scent from 
the box was in the air and mingled indistinguish- 
ably with the fragrance of the crepe myrtles 
and syringas that were planted here and there. 

How different it must have seemed to my 
Cousin Ellen that first Sunday she went, how 
different from the church at home in Pittsford, 
Vermont ! 

She told me afterward of her Vermont Sun- 
day and how she sat there in the Fredonia 
church, her ears far away with her heart— 
though that was not her way of saying it— 
thinking of Sunday at home, until Parson Bates 
startled her out of it. In Pittsford there had 
been no change outside the church, and inside, 
the soft light, the lifeless shadows, the hushed 
tone of things, of people and traffic, had made 
the whole world seem to be going or coming from 
church. In Pittsford even the little Sunday 
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dogs seem to go by with steady earnestness of 
purpose. This place where she had come now 
from Heaven Trees to worship was more apart 
to itself in a bright world, and what went on 
outside seemed to matter less. 

My Cousin Ellen kept seeing the little town 
of Pittsford, the rows of elm-trees with their 
gray, quiet shade, the gentle mountain, the 
slender voices of the birds, the noiseless houses, 
not a piano going, nor a man, woman, or child 
singing out a song. She thought of her uncle 
and aunt on their way to church, her uncle a 
little in advance, not very gallantly perhaps, 
and not giving her aunt his arm as Doctor Clay 
would have done to her Aunt Martha. Her 
uncle in his long black coat and polished gaiters; 
the family walking along with nothing to say to 
each other but now and then stopping to speak 
to one of the neighbors. Past the trout-stream 
they had gone, on Sunday to be regarded as 
troutless, past the post-office, now postless, to 
the white church beyond. Afterward home 
again, quietly, a little walk in the afternoon, a 
short service at night with more hymns. In 
Pittsford there had been no Sunday display of 
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fineries. And she sat here now in her dress of 
purple silk with its slight ungodly tightness in 
the waist—what would God think of her? She 
thought of Henry. 

Into this warm bright light my Cousin Ellen 
came again when the service was over. And I 
smile now to think of how that little face must 
have looked and what trouble or dismay or 
vague remoteness must have been in those 
gentle eyes, for she could not have been used 
to such power and volume in religion. If she 
had feared lest she fall into the sin of strayed 
thoughts, thinking of Pittsford and home when 
she should have heard the sermon at hand, she 
was mistaken; she had reckoned without her 
host if she had counted on any absent wandering 
among these reveries. Little she knew Parson 
Bates. She did not know that, though he always 
smiled when he approached the dinner-table, 
where she had already seen him, he always 
frowned when he went into the pulpit, where 
now he was to confront her among the other 
sinners. He gave out the hymn in a voice like 
thunder, so that the congregation when they 
began to sing, however loud they hit it off, 
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always sounded like mere cowed mortals lifting 
up their wail to an angry God. Then Parson 
Bates took his text and preached. Hell-fire and 
eternal damnation were his central themes. He 
was one of those old-timers who lived a heavenly 
example and threatened hell. 

Parson Bates had his moments of poetry too 
and what, I suppose, for his spirit, was a very 
serene and tranquil loveliness. He spoke of the 
golden censer in heaven and the golden altar 
before the throne with golden horns upon it. 
And once, he said, when the seventh seat was 
opened, “there was silence in heaven about the 
space of half an hour,” which seemed to us quite 
a time in the midst of such violent offices as 
Parson Bates’s. 

He had some locusts, too, that he got from 
the Book of Revelation somewhere, who came 
out in smoke from the bottomless pit and were 
commanded not to hurt the grasses of the earth 
nor any green thing, nor any tree; but only 
those men which have not the seal of God in 
their foreheads. The shape of these locusts was 
like unto horses prepared unto battle; and on 
their heads were as it were crowns like gold and 
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their faces were as the faces of men. And they 
had hair as the hair of women, and teeth as the 
teeth of lions, and they had breastplates as it 
were breastplates of iron; and the sound of 
their wings was as the sound of the chariots of 
many horses running to battle. And they had 
tails like unto scorpions, and there were stings 
in their tails, and their power was to hurt men 
five months. 

These locusts with the men’s faces and wo- 
men’s hair and lions’ teeth and stings that hurt 
you for five months, had a king over them with 
a pretty Greek name, I used to think, of Apol- 
lyon, meaning, Parson Bates said, destroyer; 
the Hebrew of it was Abaddon, he said. 

There were also four angels loosed out of the 
River Euphrates and prepared for an hour and 
a day and a month and a year to assail the 
third part of man, and horses in a vision with 
breastplates of fire, jacinth, and brimstone, 
with lion heads, and fire and smoke and brim- 
stone coming out of their mouths and power in 
their mouths and in their tails. They should 
make our bellies bitter, Parson Bates said. 

My Cousin Ellen had heard him that first 
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day pound and roar and exalt. “What is 
Behemoth,” she thought, “what is Leviathan, 
to this man?” She felt thumped and thwacked 
all over. What vitality! What a voice among 
the beams and rafters! One almost expected 
heaven to open. 

The children’s eyes used to be big as saucers 
during these tremendous accounts of Parson 
Bates. I am excited when I think of these 
monstrous marvels even now. But I never was 
quite overcome, because I kept my eye on 
Uncle George and how he was taking it. When 
I was very small I used to slip my hand in his 
at the most terrifying climaxes, but later on I 
merely glanced at Uncle George to see how 
matters stood. He sat back in his pew with a 
pleased and hearty look on his face, with his 
gaze on Bates, as if he were peering down into 
a divine arena where a plucky little boy was 
raising the dust. He was not afraid of either 
Bates or God, but I thought he liked both of 
them better than any of us did. 

When church had ended, every one had risen 
and begun pouring into the aisles, carrying my 
Cousin Ellen with them. What had been heads 
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over the tops of the pews were now bodies. 
Ranks of hoopskirts bubbled out over the car- 
pets, and little boys who had been hidden away 
up to now came along with their elders or went 
wriggling through the worshippers’ legs. 

The congregation did not seem to Cousin 
Ellen so very much damped by the threats of 
hell and prophecies of fire, though some of the 
ladies had tears in their eyes as they greeted 
each other and withdrew into various groups 
for refreshments. My Aunt Martha was open- 
ing a hamper basket, out of which she took cakes 
and bottles of wine. And now that church was 
over, and there was still a ride home, every one 
was taking some of the refreshments and talking 
at the same time. There were compliments to 
the sermon and, in the midst of the banter, the 
old regular joke had come, some one passing the 
cherry bounce to Miss Mary Cherry and saying 
that it belonged to her family, and the regular 
burst of laughter. 

They asked my Cousin Ellen what she 
thought of the sermon, and when she expressed, 
very gently, the astonishment that the service 
had given her, though she took pains not to say 
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that she had never heard so much noise before 
God, they told her of another minister, before 
whom Parson Bates dwindled into a shadow. 
This was Brother Mun, who used to preach in 
these parts, one of the first evangelists to come 
through north Mississippi. Cousin Ellen heard 
how Brother Mun, when his preaching got 
under way, used to rouse himself to such a pitch 
that he began to pull his hair out. Any of the 
older people there had seen him do it. Hadn’t 
Colonel Wallace or Miss Jennie or Cousin 
Hester seen Parson Mun snatch his hair out? 
They had, many’s the day. He began on his 
head, they said, from which he jerked out hand- 
fuls. After he got through preaching they would 
have to roll him up in a blanket, he was so ex- 
hausted. Finally, when he had torn all his hair 
out, he began to snatch out his eyebrows, and 
after he had pulled out his eyebrows, he snatched 
out his eyelashes. And died at last from nervous 
fits. 

Every one was there at Fredonia that day, 
so sweet was the season and clear the air. My 
Cousin Hester and Cousin Henry and Cousin 
Ann Danbridge, Colonel Wallace, and Miss 
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Callista Brahan, and some of the Satterwhites 
and Sledges, all moving about refreshing them- 
selves with the cake and wine and cherry bounce 
among the hedges and by the gravestones. 
The place was full of cousins, living or dead, no 
one of them very far away, it seemed. 

They told Cousin Ellen of Ellington Pegues, 
when she observed a tall shaft with the palm 
leaves wreathed upon it and asked whose monu- 
ment that was. Ellington Pegues had been a 
young preacher in Sardis, a very handsome and 
romantic young man, of the Carolina Pegueses, 
killed in a duel for some rivalry over a lady’s 
hand, Rosa Hunt was her name. But the duel, 
of course, had been fought on some other pre- 
text to spare a lady’s honor. 

Palm wreaths, marble shafts, duels of pastors, 
cake and wine, so much pleasantry and conver- 
sation, angels and ministers of grace, how far | 
the devout of Heaven Trees and Panola County 
must have seemed to my Cousin Ellen from her 
own people in Vermont, how far indeed! Like 
two races almost they were, different kinds of 
human beings. 

What must she have thought of that other 
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sort of race, a few moments later? For every 
Sunday, when roads were good and the weather 
permitted, it was the custom of my cousins, 
any of them who lived in the same neighbor- 
hood, to race one another home when the time 
came for them to go. And on this Sunday as 
she sat in my Uncle George’s rockaway and 
every one got settled into his place, my Cousin 
Ellen had suddenly seen Oscar, the coachman, 
with Solomon grinning beside him, give the 
horses a sharp flip with his whip and had felt 
the carriage leap forward. Uncle George called 
out: “The wing’d steeds are pawing the courts. 
Eros and Mars, let us go!” She felt Miss Mary 
Cherry, who sat beside her fanning herself, 
suddenly sit bolt upright, snapping her fan to 
with disapproval. Behind them came Mr. Bobo, 
his face beaming, in a kind of trap or yellow 
chaise, as some called it, driving his sorrels and 
pressing close, in the hope of passing the rock- 
away and so to win the race. 

“But what is this?’ Cousin Ellen had asked, 
and they explained that they were racing to 
see who could draw up first at the gate; and she 


had settled herself back with what thoughts 
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may have been her own to await the end of the 
contest; her eyes were shining. 

Horse-racing on the Sabbath! 

Miss Mary Cherry looked down at her: “I 
don’t wonder you inquire! It’s sinful, I regard 
Ee 

Solomon had given the horses another crack 
and they went faster yet. The wine-bottles in 
the hamper rattled together. Behind them in a 
cloud of yellow dust the smooth rhythm of Mr. 
Bobo’s perfect trotters came louder and louder. 
He was driving himself. It was not for nothing 
that his heart dwelt with his horses. Cousin 
Ellen could hear him talking to them: “Come 
on, boys! Steady, steady!” ““What’ll you bet,” 
he called, “what'll you bet, ladies, that we 
win?” 

Miss Mary Cherry, sitting back with her 
dignified contemplation and godly remoteness, - 
suddenly leaned forward and boxed our driver 
over the ear with her fan. 

“Get up, you fool,” she cried; “don’t you see 
he’s going to pass us?” 

But all that was half an hour later. The race 
had come when the gathering and refreshment 
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had ended. For some time yet the sociabilities 
in the churchyard went on, and more and more 
cake was cut, more glasses filled. Plans were 
being made for parties during the week, and 
friends were promising each other visits. 

My Cousin Ellen presently slipped away and 
was walking a little apart from the others, look- 
ing at the gravestones and reading the lines on 
them. On one stone she saw her own name, 
Ellen, and it read: 


ELLEN WALLACE 


Implora Pace 


She guessed the meaning of the Italian without 
difficulty. “Implora pace. She asks for peace.” 
My Cousin Ellen translated slowly, saying the 
words over slowly to herself. The name and 
the phrase struck her imagination. 

Around her on many of the graves, flowers 
were blooming. The cream-white blossoms 
flecked with purple and yellow dropped now 
and then from the catalpa-tree down on the 
noiseless carpet of young grass. Birds were 
chirping and singing and darting here and there 
against the blue sky, and little yellow butter- 
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flies flitted in and out of the sunlight and shade. 
And seeming to be always in distant fields some- 
where and to go so well with the marbles of the 
dead and with the dark pointed trees, the doves 
were calling at intervals with their long, mourn- 
ful, plaintive, cooing note. Out beyond the 
brick wall where the horses were waiting, the 
drivers began to sing Swing low, sweet Chariot. 
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Ir was Solomon’s wedding, Miss Mary Cherry 
always said, that put the idea of marriage in- 
to Grandfather McGehee’s head; and neither 
would have happened but for my Uncle George, 
who had no reverence for God or man and 
merely enjoyed himself with turning Solomon 
toward religion and matrimony. The part 
about Grandfather McGehee was nonsense, of 
course; one of those granite conclusions Miss 
Mary used to make and stand by like a great 
regiment that had gone cracked in the head. 
But it was true that Uncle George used to use 
Solomon to put things like organized religion, 
convention, and patriotism in their place, or at 
least in the place that, as he saw them, they 
seemed to belong. He was an impish observer 
of all institutions and for those days in Panola a 
great agnostic. Uncle George regarded Solomon, 
he said, as Byron regarded Don Juan. He re- 
garded Solomon as a kind of vindication of the 
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natural man, a creature that he might use to 
show up people with their conventions and ve- 
neered professions. He could see Solomon, he 
said, as a parody of them all. There was some- 
thing about Solomon that could show us all up. 
Scratch any of us and you’d find Solomon. 
Underneath this surface would be exposed then 
the sham, the savagery, the natural animal. 
Whited sepulchres—Solomon was the black to 
take the white off the sepulchres. My Aunt 
Martha used to listen to these axioms of Uncle 
George’s as if she were some one being read to 
from a book. She said that he was doing a 
mental exercise, merely that, we should not be 
alarmed. 

Uncle George had already long since decided 
one day that Solomon ought to be a church 
member, and had sent him off to be received 
one Sunday, adding a spring wagon of darkies © 
for good measure to go along with him and join 
the church. Afterward he had asked for an 
account of it from Solomon, inquiring very 
particularly indeed of Solomon’s salvation. He 
had asked what they had done, and Solomon 
said nothing except about the preacher’s pass- 
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ing around the goblet of wine: “Pass de goblet 
an’ say, “Brethren, jink ye all dis.’ An’ I junk 
ital 

Uncle George had bought his little Solomon 
from the auction-block in Memphis, from a cer- 
tain Mr. Forrest. He was a little, short-legged 
and pot-bellied negro, from Guinea, and looked 
too useless for anything. Uncle George had 
bought him because he was funny. He bought 
Solomon to make himself laugh, to have him for 
something of a court jester at Heaven Trees, a 
comical body-servant; and Solomon grinned 
and liked it as much as my Uncle George. 

I grew up liking Solomon, who was the first 
foreigner and the only royalty I ever knew. But 
it would not be entirely fair, Uncle George used 
to say, to judge all royalties by this single ex- 
ample that we knew; if, for instance, he said, 
we looked at the portrait of King George IV of 
Merrie England we should see that he was taller 
than Solomon. He never got very far with 
speaking English and expressed himself mostly 
in gibberish. He used to talk African for us 
sometimes, and laugh and laugh, just why, we 
could not tell—either at the things he was saying 
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so unknown to us or at the part of entertainer 
that he was taking. We used to give him an 
apple to count for us. He would count only up 
to three, one—two—three—which was as far as 
he could imagine, and then start again. To 
count a dozen eggs he laid them in piles of three: 
three threes and then one three make twelve. 
He knew the word twelve, and the word ten, 
and so on, but could not get a picture of their 
sequence in his mind; the way they meant some- 
thing as three means something was too much 
for him. 

Solomon himself was a prince, his father was 
a king in Africa, and he used to tell us how he 
came to be Uncle George’s slave. One day he 
heard some of the warriors talking and learned 
that he had been chosen to be eaten at the feast. 
The idea of eating a human being always gave us 
a thrill of horror, but the tragedy and comedy 
struck about an even balance, because eating 
Solomon seemed such a funny thing to do. 
There seemed to have been some drawing of 
lots or something, we could never make out 
what; at any rate Solomon was put in a pen to 
be fed up and killed and eaten; he used to make 
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a gesture of growing very large in the paunch 
and then being hit on the head and devoured. 
But he was not going to let them eat him and, 
one morning he got away. He ran and ran till 
he came to the seashore, and he was running 
down the shore and he heard “‘Boom, Boom,” 
and white men from ship out on water shot gun 
to stop him. They took him away with them 
and sold him over here, he didn’t know exactly. 

The handful of words with which Solomon 
gave the history of so violent a career astonishes 
me even yet. 

Solomon Clay’s one talent, apart from split. 
ting Uncle George’s sides to look at him, was 
for doing exactly what Uncle George told him 
to do. The very first day in Panola Uncle 
George told him to make one answer to every- 
thing the tall gentleman in a black coat said to 
him—‘“Ca’lina.”” Colonel Wallace was a South 
Carolinian and very proud of the fact. He said 
to Solomon: ‘“‘What’s your name, boy?” 

“Ca’lina.” 

“He don’t understand—” Colonel Wallace 
said with dignity. To all questions, where he 


came from, where he was going, to everything, 
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Solomon said “‘Ca’lina,”’ until Colonel Wallace 
withdrew further yet into himself and grew very 
stiff. Uncle George thought this sort of thing 
,very funny. 

He told Solomon once to go and hide in a 
haystack and stay there in spite of the devil, 
and then had them set fire to it to see him 
run. 

And then one day when Cousin Ellen was 
living with us at Heaven Trees Uncle George 
decided that Solomon ought to be married. 
He tried first to keep it in the family, so to speak, 
an alliance within the household, and proposed 
to Scott Judy in Solomon’s behalf. Scott Judy 
was named for the family of my mother. Grand- 
father McGehee’s mother had been one of the 
Virginia Scotts, the sister of the mother of the 
great General Winfield Scott. Uncle George 
insisted that Scott Judy had really been named 
for the general, who was the terror and hero of 
Washington and the nation’s defender and 
guard, as well as being, according to Uncle 
George at least, the crossest old bear in the 
Western Hemisphere. However that may have 
been, Solomon’s suit was rejected by Scott Judy, 
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and one of the women on the place, when the 
matter was laid before her, said that she would 
not mind. Uncle George sent the two of them 
off, in the same spring wagon that took them to 
church before, to be joined in wedlock by the 
preacher. I suppose the marriage was solem- 
nized, and took its course. I never remember 
anything about it and used to see Solomon 
pottering about as always, very much to himself. 

I do remember that Solomon seemed very 
much in my uncle’s thoughts that wedding-day; 
he kept bringing up the several points of such 
an event. 

“The ceremony must be solemnized by now 
and the coach about to start,” he said. 

“Little old Solomon’s wedding-day, think of 
that!” 

“The blushing bride came out of the south, 
with sweet-smelling musk.” 

“T must say the Queen of Sheba is a trifle 
squat and wall-eyed. But still—the half hath 
not been told, no doubt.” 

“And Solomon has two to count in his family 
now. If there is more than one offspring—and 


the royal line must not die out—he will have to 
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begin his egg system of accounting—one, two, 
three.” 

But we smiled less at this last—it was still 
indelicate in Panola to mention children before 
they were born. 

“One—two—three,” Uncle George repeated, 
“and that gives me an idea. When are we going 
to have that dancing lesson, Cousin Ellen?” 
And turning solemnly to the little girl: “Julia 
Ghee, when are we gwi’ learn Cousin Ellen to 
dance?” 

“You mustn’t say gwi’ learn—goin’ to teach,” 
Julia McGehee corrected. 

“Very well—teach. No time like the pres- 
ent . 

Autumn was at hand, with its fine weather 
and many visitors. In the fields everywhere the 
cotton leaves were a dark purple, the sedge 
violet and yellow, and the white cotton spilled 
from the bolls like snow. The mock-oranges 
gleamed bright in the leafless hedges. Here and 
there a pear-tree made a second flowering for 
the year and opened its cloudy blossoms on the 
very edge of frost. Far and near, under the 
Indian summer haze, the whole country looked 
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as if it were drowned in wine. Heaven Trees 
emptied itself, like the wind from a landscape, 
only to fill again. There were guests on all oc- 
casions. People came around eleven o’clock to 
spend the day and left at three or four. Or the 
guest-chambers were crowded; sometimes even 
pallets were put down on the floor and trundle 
beds pulled out from under the four-posters. 

Cousin Obedience White, from Memphis, had 
come down for a visit, bringing her aunt, 
Cousin Minnie, and they were there when Uncle 
George proposed the dancing lesson. 

Cousin Minnie clapped her chubby little 
hands together and sprang up with the gaiety 
and animation that fat young women often 
take as becoming to them. 

“Oh, heavenly,” she cried; “ll play for 
you!” 

She herself did not dance, out of pride, poor 
dear, because of her size. And she had large 
feet, which were not permitted those days. 
Everybody wore ones and twos, but Cousin Min- 
nie wore considerably more than that, and was 
so ashamed that she used to stop as she went, 
they said, and cover up her tracks in the dust 
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when she crossed the road. And her sister, 
Cousin Mary Mallory, who had a beautiful 
face, wore number sixes; she was as notorious 
for it almost, as much whispered about, as the 
Siamese twins, and wore her dresses so long in 
front that she stumbled over them. 

About ladies, feet people said: 


“Pretty foot you know it, 
Pretty foot you show it.” 


Dear Cousin Minnie looked to be built up all of 
cupolas, a structure of domes, as little boys’ 
pyramids are built of blocks; and beneath her 
the piano-stool looked like the stem of a great 
goblet. 

“Everybody dances, Cousin Ellen,” Georgia 
pleaded. 

“T wonder if I could,” Cousin Ellen answered, 
blushing very red, her eyes shining. 

Cousin Minnie began a schottische. “All 
right,” Georgia instructed, “now, one, two, one, 
two, three, one, two 


Cousin Ellen’s springs and hops and rigid 
shoulders and blushing apologies set us all 
laughing. “But it’s not so solemn, honey. 
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Now, come—one, two, one, two, three, you’re 
getting it, that’s good—you have it—besides, 
there’s the tournament next Friday and the 
fancy ball afterward at the Lodge,” she added, 
as they stopped for breath, my Cousin Ellen 
very abruptly, like something that had been 
wound up. 

They began again. 

“That’s it,” Georgia said in Ellen’s ear, like 
a gentle hypocrite, “that’s it—slide, one, two, 
one, two, three—on the tips of the toes!” 
From the way Cousin Ellen hopped up and down 
Georgia was afraid she would bite her tongue. 

Finally Mr. Bobo came forward. He loved 
the mysteries and modesties of ladies in any 
form. Taking her hand gallantly, he led Ellen 
out, the piano went on, Georgia laughing and 
counting one, two, three, and giving Ellen a kiss 
on the cheek. 

“Come on, come on, young lady,” he said to 
Ellen. “I’m in my place; I’m like my old Cato. 
I was in the cavalry, you know, at Monterey; 
in the morning I used to be always late at roll- 
call, but Cato would go take his place in line 


and they’d count him present for me. Great 
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horse he was. Well, are we ready? One, two, 
one, two, three—one—ah! don’t kick before 
you’re spurred—one, two, one——”’ 

After a while the lesson ended and every one 
took his seat again but Cousin Minnie, who 
remained on the piano-stool, with an elbow 
resting gracefully on the rosewood ledge. 

“And how was the dancing lesson?” my 
Uncle George asked. 

“Very well, indeed,” Georgia said, smiling. 
“Gifted pupil.” 

“T'mayjin time learn to keep off my partner’s 
toes,” Ellen said. 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ Georgia answered, “the only 
thing is:she’s a little stiff in the feet.” 

““That’s ‘about like saying the only thing the 
matter with this bell is that it doesn’t ring,” 
said: Miss! Mary Cherry in her big voice. 

“How so, Miss Mary?” 

» “Well, the feet are what we dance with, I 
believe.” 

“I fancy: yourtry to scan your dancing,” 
the old lady went on, and Uncle George burst 
out laughing in spite of himself. 

“Scan?” said Ellen. 
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“Like they do those heathenish Latin verses 
in school.” 

“Oh, come, come,” cried Uncle George en- 
couragingly. “We'll learn. Before spring, we’ll 
trip the light fantastic like a nymph and the 
ancestors will turn over in their graves.” 

“There’s one won’t, I fancy,” said my Aunt 
Martha, referring to my larking Grandfather 
Stark. 

“You mean grandfather?” said Ellen. 

“Yes, Cousin David. He danced himself out 
of Pittsford.” 

“To Michigan,” Miss Mary Cherry said, in 
a tone that meant “To hell.” 

“Oh, well, the holy angels dance in heaven, we 
are told,” Mr. Bobo said, “and we'll all be 
going through our paces there forever, good! 
Very good!” 

Miss Mary Cherry turned to Mr. Bobo. 
“No, Baron,” she said; “you'd better take yours 
here. The widows and orphans and every sort 
are promised rewards. But there’s not a word 
of consolation for widowers from Genesis to 
Revelation.” 

“Maybe the good book don’t think they are 
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afflicted,” said my Uncle George, “‘are not in 
need of any consolation.” 

This seemed very witty and every one except 
Miss Mary Cherry laughed. 

“But peace, peace on the wedding-day,” 
Uncle George interposed; “‘let me read you a 
page that is refining.”” He had taken from the 
table a copy of Miss Augusta Evans’s St. Elmo, 
a great favorite those days, full of romance, 
ominous learning, long words, Gothic moods. 
The fly-leaf was full of writing in various hands. 


“This votive pledge of fond esteem—’” 


Uncle George began to read, 


“Perhaps, dear girl ! for me thou’lt prize; 
It sings of Love’s enchanting dream, 
A theme we never can despise.’ 


“Lines very touching! What tenderness!” 
he added. “And furthermore, though in pen- 


cil 


‘Evidently the work of a sickly woman, fed on 


pickings from the encyclopedia. Minacke. 


“I can not read this book to-night, 
For in its lids some words do dwell 
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Which theology and dictionary must light, 


And this Miss Evans knows full well. 


But why should I speak thus of her 
Who has not spared the pains? 
Her contract is for manuscript, 
And not to furnish brains. 


The next ran: 


“« Then since Miss Evans has declined, 
Unless some one you rob 
Of the above material 
Why undertake the job? 


PanoLa Buttock.’ 


And the answer: 


“*¢ My dear C. S., of one thing I am sure, 
One thing magnificently true, 
Were I to go to rob for brains 
I'd never seek them, friend, from you. 


WADDELL.’ 


»? 


> 


WADDELL.’ 


“You have come among a foolish, frivolous 
people, my dear,” Uncle George said, turning to 


Ellen as he closed the book. 


“But there’s always the worthy minority,” 


Miss Mary protested. 


“True,” said Uncle George, “and the un- 


worthy majority?” 
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‘True!’ 

They began to talk of the tournament in 
Sardis next week. My Uncle George explained 
the occasion to Ellen. 

The tournament came in the autumn at the 
end of the cotton-picking. They put up rings on 
posts at intervals around the race-track and the 
young men galloped around with lances, a whole 
cavalcade of them, and caught the rings. There 
was a Royal Box, in which last year’s queen was 
seated; the grand stand was decorated, and there 
was a great al fresco supper afterward and fancy 
ball, to which came the Knight of the Black 
Plume, Ivanhoe, and all the knights of Sir 
Walter Scott and their ladies. There was a prize 
for the best knight, and he and his lady led the 
cotillion. Every young man in the county 
tilted. 

They wore their ladies’ scarfs, Georgia said, 
and the winner crowned his lady Queen of Love 
and Beauty. 

“Year before last,” Uncle George said, “the 
Queen of Love and Beauty was so tall that the 
knight had to stand on.a bench——” 

Miss Mary Cherry, who never permitted any 
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already, cried out: 
“No, that’s not the way it was.” But every 


one was laughing at the story and paid no atten- 
tion. 
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Tue Sardis race-track and grand stand lay in 
an open sedge-field. It was a day in early 
November. The sedge all around was turned 
to russet and mauve, and lay in the sun plumed 
and powdered with light. The sky was cloud- 
less, and seemed to shine far out beyond the 
horizon line. The delicate glimmering circle of 
the earth seemed to be hanging in a wide dome 
of blue. 

By three o’clock, when my Uncle George’s 
party arrived, the seats were almost full. People 
had come from every direction to see the specta- 
cle; Ellen had never seen anything so gay and 
animated. The people there with their happy 
voices and bright garments seemed to have 
fluttered down out of the sky. 

They settled into my uncle’s box. Mr. Bobo 
went to his place. He was to be master of cere- 
monies, and, since he loitered as usual, they were 
already sending out boys to find him. First 
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there was to be a sort of cavalcade, or review of 
the riders, and afterward the running for the 
rings; and his ceremonial eye was supposed to 
overlook everything that made up this chival- 
rous event. 

Near my uncle’s party was the Royal Box, 
where the queen of last year sat till she yielded 
her place to the new divinity, stepped down and 
out, and was the queen no more and never again 
indeed. Only once in the history of the tourna- 
ment had the same queen held her throne for 
two years. There might have been chances for 
that, but these chances were usually lost by 
marrying; engagements were short in that 
county. 

Mr. Booo, with a ribbon across his breast, 
took his place on a stand before the Royal Box. 

“Look at Baron Bobo, George, preening him- 
self,” said Miss Mary Cherry, pointing in his 
direction with her big fan, a palmleaf edged 
with black ribbon. 

My Uncle George smiled. “Aye, aye,” he 
said, “Baron loves horses; he’s happy when he 
sees one.” 

“Ephraim is joined to his idols; let him 
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alone,” she said squarely, firing one of her Bibli- 
cal shots. 

Miss Mary sat very upright. She had added 
some black fulminations to her bonnet for the 
occasion, ribbons and some dark sort of plu- 
mage of her own invention. Uncle George said it 
was trimmed with thunder. The sight of so 
many young men plainly gave her pleasure. 
Miss Mary had never had a romance of her own 
so far as any of us had heard, but then the first 
part of her career was almost unknown to us. 
She sprang on us like the heroes in our history 
books, full fledged and in full stature. Young 
men had at least a chance to come to something; 
young girls, she used to say, bored her to dis- 
traction. Foolish creatures, she thought, with 
nothing in their heads. And anything you teach 
them is merely time wasted, they never do any- 
thing but marry some man and give it all up. - 
Deliver her from young girls! Of course she 
was one once, she supposed, and took her fling. 
“And I tell you,” she used to say, “I was a cap- 
tain! I reckon the Lord was good to me. If he 
hadn’t given me a black neck, goodness knows 
where I would have stopped!” More than once 
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I have heard Miss Mary say that about the 
black neck, in a tone as if some one declared 
he would have been a terrible pirate if his legs 
had been straight. By this remark Miss Mary 
meant to say, I believe, that if God had given 
her a fair neck, she would have cut her gowns 
very low, and from that gone on to worse de- 
pravity and ruin. 

The queen had taken her seat, Miss Jenny 
Royal, a blond beauty with whom one out of 
every six of the young men in the county was in 
love. Mr. Bobo’s herald had called out the list 
of the knights, and the cavalcade had started. 

All the men rode well. Some of them rode in 
the brave easy fashion of the frontier, like 
Indians, following the motion of the horse as 
lightly as flames. Others rode with more form 
and style, with a hint of posting in the more 
cosmopolitan manner. Some had on a kind of 
herald’s jacket, but most of them wore their 
full-bosomed cambric shirts, with gold and often 
jewelled studs, and ruffles down the front, to- 
gether with gauntlets, dark trousers, top-boots, 
and long-fringed sashes. Sir Walter Scott’s 
Knights, and as many others as had been heard 
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of, probably, were there: the Black Plume, Lone 
Star, Green Knight, Ivanhoe, and the rest; and 
some of them wore insignia of their station and 
fancy, as did knights of old. The horses were 
good, and many of them were caparisoned with 
garlands or ribbons. A number of the knights 
carried scarfs tied on their arms or on their 
lances; and others as they cantered by the 
grand stand had their ladies’ colors thrown to 
them. It was a fine sight—the young and gallant 
men, the colors, the pointed lances, the ancient 
beauty of horses cantering past. 

There were people in the world no doubt who 
might have considered all this effeminate—so 
much attention to effect. But, after all, horse- 
manship itself was a manly accomplishment. 
These men hunted, shot bears, stags, birds on 
the wing. They were by position, leisure, and 
so on, carpet knights habitually, and passed: 
much of their time playing chess, cards and 
backgammon with the ladies and turning their 
music. But they were men too. And it was 
known that such gentlemen as these were quick 
on the trigger, and shot straight if their honor 
was questioned. There was a good deal of talk 
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about honor in Panola County when the blood 
was up. 

My Uncle Hugh McGehee was there, dressed 
in white, on his white horse, Mr. George Hunt, 
Mr. John Cox, my Cousin Edward Dandridge, 
Mr. Oliver Wallace, Mr. Fontaine Poindexter, 
Mr. Alexander Barksdale, the four Willies, 
Willie Darling, Willie Angel, Willie Dear, and 
Willie Love—all William Ruffins and given 
these double names by the young ladies they 
courted—my Cousin Edward McGehee and a 
dozen others. As he rode past, my Cousin Ed- 
ward made a deep bow to Miss Jenny Royal, the 
last year’s queen, in her box. The light wind 
blew scarfs and ribbons and flags and colors 
and the ladies’ veils over the bright confusion 
of the seats. There was much applause as the 
knights rode past. 

“But where is Charles?” my Aunt Martha 
asked suddenly, when the line was almost ended 
and she saw no sign of him. “Any one see 
Charles?” 

Every one looked more closely. Ellen leaned 
forward and shaded her eyes with her hand. 
Charles was not in the procession. 
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But she saw Mr. Randall Oliver. He rode last 
among the riders, on a black horse. He was 
dressed in black and his horse had wide black 
ribbons about the head and down the bridle- 
reins. His haughty pale face stood out among 
the others as he rode. 

Ellen saw Georgia still searching among the 
riders. Georgia was dressed in white and wore 
a white bonnet with a gold flower on the side. 
In her hand she carried a long red scarf. When 
Georgia gave up looking for Charles, Ellen saw 
that she turned slightly pale but went on smil- 
ing. Then she bowed slowly. Mr. Randall 
Oliver was by now in front of their box and 
Ellen saw that he had checked his horse almost 
imperceptibly. She saw him take off his hat 
again and bow another time. He seemed to be 
waiting for something, though you could hardly 
say that he was. Then she saw Georgia start a’ 
little as 1f to correct herself and saw her hand 
go out almost mechanically and toss the scarf 
to Mr. Randall Oliver. He caught it lightly on 
his lance and bowed again as he rode on. The 
wind blew the red length of it across his breast. 

The running began. My Cousin Hugh Mc- 
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Gehee led, amid a storm of applause. It was 
hard to be the first to run. He jumped at them 
but missed three rings in succession. Everybody 
laughed. He took the fourth ring and missed 
the rest; there were twelve in all. Mr. Alexander 
Barksdale came next and took four rings. So 
they all went, charging around the circle, 
carrying their lances lightly, taking more rings 
or less as their skill and fortune went. Then 
Willie Angel Ruffin, of all people, took seven, 
amidst gales of laughter and hearty applauses. 
“Fool’s luck,” Miss Mary Cherry muttered to 
Ellen. 

Mr. Randall Oliver came next to the last. 
By some means my Cousin Edward had fallen 
behind him in the cavalcade. 

“The man’s as cool as a devil,” Uncle George 
cried, as he saw Randall start. 

He took the first ring easily, missed the sec- 
ond, took the third. The crowd began to ap- 
plaud. 

He missed the fourth ring and they laughed. 
Many people looked at Edward McGehee, who 
sat on his roan down at the starting-point, and 
then they looked at Miss Jenny Royal, his 
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queen of last year. Ellen saw that they were 
hoping that he would win; it would be romance 
redoubled and redoubled, the same knight, the 
same queen. 

There was a fresh burst of laughter. Mr. 
Randall Oliver had missed the fourth ring. 

Ellen saw him throw back his head as his 
horse ran on toward the next post. He took the 
fifth ring, the sixth easily, the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, the eleventh he almost missed but 
took, then the twelfth as lightly as turning a 
finger. The spectators went into a hurricane of 
applause. They waved banners and scarfs and 
threw flowers into the arena. 

Now came my Cousin Edward’s time. He 
must take ten rings to win. You could see his 
excitement; he was a slight, high-strung, young 
man. 

He missed the first three rings. The people ~ 
in the grand stand began to laugh and to jeer 
at him, though you could see that there were 
many who would like him to win. 

“Have a rose!” some one called out. 

But he took the fourth ring, and the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and finally the eleventh. 
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People stood up shouting to him. His horse 
broke into a gallop and carried him past the 
twelfth ring, and to the exit from the track. 

The various knights all drew up before the 
judges’ stand, while Mr. Randall Oliver was 
proclaimed the winner. After that each of the 
knights received a green wreath. Then they 
gave their horses over to their grooms and 
went up among the seats to choose their 
ladies, who were to be maids of honor to the 
queen. . 

Then when all the maids of this new queen to 
be were gathered in the Royal Box to receive 
her, Mr. Randall Oliver, who had been sitting 
on his horse before the judges’ stand, came 
forward and received the crown of roses. 
Gravely he dismounted from his horse, and 
bringing the crown in his hands, came up to 
where Georgia sat. 

“T crown you Queen of Love and Beauty,” he 
was to say. The band played, people clapped 
their hands. 

“T crown you Queen of Love and Beauty,” 
Randall said, clearly and elegantly. And 
Georgia, blushing, and looking like Love and 
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Beauty indeed, took her seat among the maids 
of honor. 

“T can’t help wondering why Charles is not 
here,” my Aunt Martha said to Ellen. “Where 
is he, do you think?” 

Just then the Hunter girls came up. Their 
father was a Congressman, and had his law 
office in Sardis. He was the celebrated Cassius 
Hunter, twice Senator in Washington, where his 
speeches were considered to resound in the 
halls of the nation. My Uncle George found him 
highly amusing and wind-blown, and used to 
say that the Senator was constantly running 
for something or other, and that all this reputa- 
tion began with his first speech in the Senate 
when Mr. Cassius Hunter had a grand oratorical 
flight and wished to say something about the 
country rising from some blight and destruc- 
tion; he wanted to find a handsome classical - 
figure for it; what bird was it, he had asked, 
that rose in classical times and fed its young 
from its bosom? And this turned out to be, 
according to the orator, the sphinx; which 
Uncle George said, though it created a new 
bird, turned out beautifully for the high purpose 
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in hand. The taller daughter, Adelaide, had a 
tipped-up nose, brown pop eyes, and red lips, 
too full; Sidney, the younger, had a gentler face, 
but she also had a look that was unsympathetic, 
a kind of rich hardness; like her sister, she had 
brown eyes and red lips, more delicate than her 
sister's but too full. 

Adelaide asked my Aunt Martha why Charles 
had not tilted for the rings. Sidney made the 
same remark to Georgia, adding that they had 
expected Charles to sweep the field before him. 
These two girls were cattish, not for traditional 
reasons of sour leanness and starvation, but from 
an overabundant, jungle-like greed. We had 
nothing to tell them, fortunately, for nobody 
knew why Charles was not on hand, and my 
Aunt Mat only said that every one must hurry 
on to supper. 

“Will you sup with us?” she asked the girls. 

“No, we have guests promised,” said Ade- 
laide. 

“Friends of father’s,” Sidney added, saucily 
and maliciously. “You know—father’s friends.” 

The servants were bringing hamper baskets 
of champagne and port and provisions from 
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the carriages. People went strolling about, see- 
ing after their parties or inviting others to join 
them. The ball was to begin at eight o’clock 
at the Masonic Lodge, where the winner and 
the queen, and each knight with his lady, was to 
lead off the first set. 

Half-way through the supper, Charles came 
riding up. 

Every one began shouting at him. 

“Charles! why weren’t you in the tourna- 
ment?” 

“We were betting on you,” cried his mother. 

“Well, fate was against me,” he answered. 

“How?” Georgia asked. 

He looked at her a moment before he an- 
swered. ‘Why, Hondo went a little lame com- 
ing over; that is, he lost a shoe and delayed me. 
Thought I’d be in time for the ball.” 

Every one expressed regrets, and the dis- . 
cussion of the tournament went on. Some of 
the ladies discussed the ball and the knights 
and the ladies who were to dance the first set 
together. But I took upon myself to look and 
see, and Hondo had lost no shoe, not at all; his 
little feet were trim and perfect. What then? 
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The scene at Heaven Trees not many days 
before, perhaps a fortnight, came back to me. 
I understood then why Charles had chosen to 
miss the tournament. 

Beginning with the spring, people in my Aunt 
Martha’s house were supposed to retire to their 
rooms soon after dinner and to stay there till 
something near five, certainly till four. You 
might go out of the house if you cared to be 
abroad at such an hour in the sun, might go into 
the garden or the grove; but in the house you 
kept to your room and slept or read, as you 
chose. 

I had no taste for these siestas and used to 
amuse myself lying on my stomach in the parlor, 
with the door closed, reading my Aunt Martha’s 
copy of Bailey’s Festus, or looking at the illus- 
trations in Lalla Rookh. After Cousin Ellen 
came I used to slip up to her room, for she too 
did not care for sleeping in the afternoon, or at 
least had not yet been at Heaven Trees long 
enough to get the habit. 

That afternoon I had found my Cousin Ellen 
sitting gravely with a book upon her knees by 
the window. She was not reading when I came 
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in, however, but sat there meditating and 
looking out of the window. After a while we 
talked of Mr. Randall Oliver—that story about 
Evelyn Byrd, Cousin Ellen said, I remember, 
he had told very well, had he not? He had a 
fine voice, she had never heard a voice like it 
before. He seemed quite pale, a sort of ivory 
pallor; certainly he had a melancholy face. 

This was a little while after we had all been 
in the drawing-room together after dinner. 
Mr. Randall Oliver was down for a visit and 
for the moment seemed to be the centre of at- 
tention. I remember the scene as if it were 
yesterday. 

Randall was telling a story, leaning against 
the mantel near the tall Sévres vase, shifting 
easily now and then from his right foot to the 
left, and turning round on his little finger the 
carnelian signet-ring he wore. It was a story of | 
a Virginia ancestress of his that he was telling, 
Evelyn Byrd; a piece of heroism in the war with 
England. The truth of it Ellen verified a few 
days later in the History of the First Families of 
Virginia, but that did not prove, according to 
my Uncle George, that Evelyn Byrd was Ran- 
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dall’s ancestress. However that may be, the 
story was told enchantingly, the speaker seem- 
ing to expand with the noble quality of his 
kinswoman herself, and rousing in his audience 
the double effect of a noble audience and a 
noble tale. He never lacked for words. When 
he did pause, it was as if to choose from the 
many riches at hand, as a rajah chooses a jewel 
for the day. 

The talker looked about him at the quality 
of his background and keyed his manner to it. 
All their beauty appeared in his voice and in the 
deference of his manner. Low-necked dresses 
were the fashion that year, cut round and 
drooping off the shoulders. They were to be 
worn either at night or during the day and 
were nearly always of silk. For day use were 
added capes of the same stuff coming to the 
shoulders and fitting closely in the neck. My 
Aunt Martha now wore a dress of wine-color 
sprinkled with moss-rose buds. Her hair was 
coiled in heavy braids about her head and was 
caught up with a long filigree comb of silver. 
Miss Mary Cherry’s black silk, with the 
beads and jet, rattled and flashed under the 
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heavy chain of woven hair that hung almost to 
her waist, as she breathed. And Georgia last, 
sitting by the inlaid piano that gleamed like 
an opal in a dark setting—everybody in the 
family had at one time or another compared the 
piano to an opal—was all in white, a pink sash 
with long fringes, and coral loops catching up 
her sleeves at the elbows. 

The host was the only person who seemed 
indifferent, though not beyond the bounds of 
politeness, to the story. Uncle George could 
sometimes very definitely not listen. He kept 
shifting his eyes from the speaker to his daugh- 
ter’s face. 

“What a romance!” said my Aunt Mat when 
Randall had ended. ‘‘What a romantic thing 
to do!” 

“T am delighted, Cousin Martha,” Randall 
said. 

“And ably told,” said Miss Mary Cherry. 

“You are too kind, I’m sure.” 

Georgia sighed. “To think of there being 
such a heroine in your family, Randall!” 

“And now if you will excuse me, Cousin 


Martha, I must tear myself away and see after 
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my mother. After all, I owe everything to 
her.” 

“Yes, dear, do. She does enjoy having 
you.” 

“You will excuse me. Ladies, Cousin George, 
Charlie, au revoir.” He went out, closing the 
door after him. 

“He'll be in the White House some day,” 
Miss Mary Cherry said. 

My Uncle George cleared his throat in a 
matter-of-fact sort of way. But Georgia gave 
a little sigh and leaned over with her elbow on 
the piano and struck a few chords in the treble. 

All that, however, Cousin Ellen and I, as we 
sat talking up-stairs in those low tones that the 
rule of the house imposed upon us during the 
siesta hour, said nothing about. It was a little 
scene no doubt that, together with what fol- 
lowed, could be left to itself and best forgotten. 
Cousin Ellen, I remember, had opened her book 
again and began to read out of it to me. It 
was some poetry of Sir Walter Scott’s, and we 
had been led to it doubtless by the approaching 
tournament and the romance in the county air 


at the tournament season. Marmion or The 
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Lady of the Lake, or something like that it was, 
I do not know which; it was the book, at any 
rate, where the hero says: 


“Thy threats, thy forfeits, I defy 
And fling thee in thy teeth the lie.” 


Or perhaps he gave him the lie in his teeth. At 
any rate, it was very much the chieftain and the 
hero of the story in the glen who was speaking. 

Then we heard suddenly Georgia’s voice on 
the porch below the window, not very loud. 
And presently we saw her and Mr. Randall 
Oliver walking down the garden-paths. “Oh, 
Randall,” we heard her say, “we must go down 
there to the magnolia seat. You know I will 
keep laughing and waking people up. They’ll 
skin me alive!” Before they had reached the 
seat, however, we saw Charles coming toward 
them from the house and shaking hands with 
the two of them. “I’m making my adieus,” he 
said. “I am going this afternoon instead of in 
the morning.” 

“But so soon?” Georgia said. 

“There are lectures I have decided I'd better 
not miss.” 
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“Oh, I am sorry,” Georgia said, making a 
face. “You'll be riding over again soon?” 

“T hope so.” 

A little later on I saw Charles with Hondo 
going past the gate, and called to mind again 
the picture of Georgia, after Mr. Randall 
Oliver had told his story, leaning over with her 
elbow on the piano and striking a few chords in 
the treble, and the little scene with Charles a 
moment afterward. 

Charles, who had sat quietly listening, by 
no means failed to notice Georgia’s action, that 
hovering sigh, those little musing treble notes. 
But he kept his thoughts to himself as he so 
often did. Georgia herself and not even his 
devoted mother had yet learned how much he 
saw and thought and left unsaid. My Uncle 
George believed that the fellow was often 
thinking like an owl, however little he chose to 
make known to us. There had been the silence 
for a moment after Randall had excused him- 
self and gone, and then Charles had turned to 
Miss Mary Cherry and said generously: 

“Randall can certainly make an orator of 
himself, no doubt of that.” 
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from !”” Georgia cried in a tone meant to carry 
something smiling over to him. “A penny now 
for your thoughts.” 

“They are not worth a penny.” He could 
not bring himself to look at her. Nobody wants 
mercy shown him in that style by one he loves. 

Georgia turned round to the piano and began 
a schottische, as if to say: “Oh, very well, if you 
want to be cool.” 
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Jacos’s Bayou was a sort of lake, a sheet of 
water that spread out between the slopes of 
two low hills, a few miles to the south of Heaven 
Trees. Cistern Hill Creek and Hunt Bayou met 
here and poured their waters into the basin. 
In the spring the water was half a mile across. 
Willows grew along the eastern edge and water- 
flags followed the banks. Over the surface of 
the water were spread sheets of lilies, floating 
green leaves with yellow flowers. 

At this lake, on Sunday afternoons in the 
spring and autumn and summer, the negroes 
used to have their baptizings. Among the plan- 
tations were waves of religious revivals, periodic 
upheavals sweeping through the quarters; and 
the converts from these revivals and those who 
joined the church were baptized by the preach- 
ers of the diverse congregations. We used to 
go, sometimes, from Heaven Trees, driving 
over in the carriage, to see these ceremonies. 


I remember one day in early summer our 
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going, my Uncle George and my aunt, my 
Cousin Ellen and my Cousin Panola Bullock, 
and I, while the rest of the family were enter- 
taining themselves, one way and another, at 
home and about the neighborhood, for Sunday 
was a highly social day in Panola. The sun 
was warm and shining, and we stood, I re- 
member, in the shadow of the trees to watch 
the scene on the lake. Across the lake a crowd 
of negroes had gathered; they wore every color, 
many of them red or blue, some black, though 
not many, and they were singing their hymns; 
those strange cadences of theirs rose and fell, 
beautiful, passionate harmonies that I cannot 
forget. Their voices were piercing, wild, sweet, 
melancholy. 

The preacher stood a little way from the 
shore up to his waist in water. One after an- 
other the celebrants went down into the water 
and moved slowly toward him. When one 
stood beside him, the preacher put an arm be- 
hind the back and another across the shoulders” 
and laid him down slowly into the water and 
up again. “In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost,” he repeated. 
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_ They came up with cries and shouts, some 
of them, and some were dumb with ecstasy. 
They were led in turn by two assistants to the 
bank, where they went leaping and shouting 
and singing into the arms of their friends. All 
the time the singing went on. 

We were an hour there or more, under the 
trees, with the bright country spreading around 
to the sky, in the midst of the green spaces and 
the water lying with the water-lilies on it. On 
the farther bank stood the mass of the crowd, 
establishing its central fact in the midst of that 
tender abstraction of the green world around; 
from the body of the crowd spread the surround- 
ing nature like a dream. The sun had dropped 
far down the sky, under the line of the slope 
almost, under the line of that eternal wailing 
harmony, before we left the scene; and the light 
seemed to be lifted and spread. 

I remember a little, not very exactly, how 
we took this occasion that day, how the sight 
went home variously to the various persons in 
the company. 

“Just like a lot of fool niggers,” I remember 
Panola Bullock’s saying offhand. “Now isn’t it 
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just like ’em?” And my Aunt Mat nodded her 
head politely but said nothing. My Cousin 
Ellen was pale; she was moved and frightened 
by what she had seen, and stood there with her 
hands clasped, very quiet. 

Uncle George, after his manner, expressed 
something out of all that he felt down inside 
him by starting an argument. He would lay 
some propositions before us, he said, rearing 
back his head and jerking down his waistcoat 
in front. 

If, then, we were going to have any kind of 
religion served up to us at all, wasn’t this about 
the ideal shape to have it in, sobs, ecstasy, cries, 
music, emotional abandon? Didn’t this reduce 
religion to a nutshell? It’s either this or some- 
thing private and personal, mixed with all parts 
of us, and incapable of being organized or seen 
as a separate thing in life. Or if you must have 
an organized religion, was it to be polite, a 
state religion? If not, then most religion around 
Panola County was very flat compared to this 
by the lake. Well? 

This was a bomb and meant to be. It let off 
Uncle George’s feelings, and to those, like Panola 
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Bullock, whose feelings were not stirred by this 
scene, by the lake with its colors and sounds and 
terrible intensity, it supplied with a vengeance 
something to feel about; and Panola Bullock 
showed signs of feeling. At any rate an argu- 
ment started that lasted till we got home; 
and Mr. Bullock, who had never thought much 
about religion at all but possessed and defended 
it like the fine gentleman he thought himself to 
be, was sent off into such religious rages that 
my Uncle George seemed to be quite relieved. 
He let Panola Bullock rant and debate, let him 
ride to splendid oratorical questions demanding 
no answers beyond their own splendor and noise. 
The questions mounted and soared, the cause of 
God was very handsomely declaimed. Uncle 
George sat quietly smiling to himself and look- 
ing out over the late, radiant fields. 

My Aunt Mat was a fine worldly nature, not 
religious at heart. But she had a strong sense 
for the right things in the world, and, to her, 
religion was a steady and proper arrangement 
for maintaining them. She made now a few 
clear statements; which I knew my Uncle 


George admired because they were based on 
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character and were intelligent, but which he 
found no pleasure in at the moment because he 
had gotten no rise out of her with his revolu- 
tionary declarations. What she said about re- 
ligion was what any sensible person would say 
about any system that kept the social wheels 
running decorously. I do not remember her 
words. Uncle George’s remarks were less 
ordered, and, ironically enough, one of them at 
least I do recall. 

“To hear your aunt talk,” he said, “you’d 
think I thought religion exists only at the two 
extremes, personal rapture and social etiquette. 
And I, on my part, think she thinks religion a 
sort of heavenly housekeeping by which every 
star knows his place. Well—” And he went 
on, discoursing, twisting, making himself up a 
fugue out of the religious voices, one argument 
or opinion twining in among the others like a 
piece of theological counterpoint. 

Cousin Ellen and I sat alone to ourselves 
with our thoughts, saying nothing. The twi- 
light dusk was drawing on. 

A little later—it could not have been the same 
night, since that was a Sunday, and even at our 
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Heaven Trees there were Sabbath limits to de- 
lights and gallantries—I was awakened soon 
after I had fallen asleep by the sound of strings 
underneath the window. Some one was playing 
the guitar; the strings hummed and twanged 
with a murmuring caressing music, languid and 
soft, beautiful as memories of Spain; then a 
violin struck in and then a flute. 

I remember standing there at the window 
looking out. In the starlight I could see six or 
more figures among the shadows that the vines 
cast on the ground. A tenor voice began to 
sing: 

“Leaf by leaf the roses fall, 
Drop by drop the spring runs dry, 


One by one beyond recall 
Summer roses fade and die.” 


The whippoorwill that lived that season and 
two seasons after in the tree by my corner of the 
house struck in at regular intervals. His song 
came in with the singer below. I could hear the 
sound of the water in the fountain and the rus- 
tling of leaves. The song went on: 


“Summer fades beyond recall, 
Fades the starlight, fades the eve’ 
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Whatever other words there were to the song I 
have forgotten now, but half an hour later, I 
know, we were all dressed and in the drawing- 
room below. 

My Uncle Shelton McGehee and Uncle Hugh, 
who were dressed all in white with shining black 
gaiters and looked very handsome, had come 
indoors with Alex Barksdale, who was the singer. 
The candles were lighted and the scene was 
like a party, Georgia, looking fresh as the morn- 
ing, and my Uncle George very much satisfied 
and right in his mind and looking as if he had 
just seen life win a debate and justify itself. 
When I came in he was standing with his arm 
through my Cousin Ellen’s, whose eyes were 
happy and, I remember, a little lost, as if she 
were somehow all at sea. Scott Judy was pass- 
ing a silver basket of cake and a tray of wine- 
decanters to the company. Outside the negro 
musicians were still playing. 

While every one else was complimenting the 
musicians, and the singer especially, and ex- 
pressing a sense of the honor paid to Heaven 
Trees, which was what was always said to sere- 


naders, and Georgia was saying to every one 
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that she had never in all her life heard the song 
so beautifully sung, my Uncle George was 
talking with the Vermont cousin about the 
serenade and romance and the South. 

It must all, he said, seem very romantic to 
our little cousin, all this that she and Luther 
and Calvin—who always made him want to 
spit, he said, like a bad lemon—and John 
Knox might not wholly approve of; but she 
liked it just the same; she couldn’t look him in 
the eyes and deny it. “And it’s all romance to 
her,” he went on, “all romance to her. But 
mark my words, the fact is she has more ro- 
mance in her fuddled little head right now than 
these young gentlemen ever dreamed of. Yes, 
more than they ever dreamed of.” 

And when Ellen protested, he went on: 

“They have sentiment, of course, and dash. 
Look at Hugh McGehee, that young brother- 
in-law of mine, Georgia’s young uncle.” He 
jerked his head toward my Cousin Hugh. “He 
has gazelles in his eyes. You wouldn’t think 
he’d be the man to send to Louisiana for the 
Code Napoleon just because the principles of 
law amuse him. Well, he did, and knows it up 
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and down. But to-night guitar-strings are 
twanging in his heart. And this sort of thing 
comes easy to them. They can play with it. 
They have gallantry, plenty of gallantry; it’s 
in their spurs, in the small of their backs, and 
at the back of their heads. But you have a 
divine vagueness, my dear, you’ve got mists in 
your soul. I maintain that you run to dreams, 
you shake your little soul with all this romance.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I couldn’t argue that out 
with you, Cousin George,” was all that Ellen 
said. ‘“‘Not to-night certainly,” though she 
stayed by his side and looked to be moving in a 
sort of dim haven of thought; looking too, I 
thought, far away from us. 

“Not to-night, no,” said Uncle George. He 
turned her chin up to him and looked at her. 
“Not to-night; I know that fair, pale look in 
the eyes.” 

I remember how I stood there, all ears, tak- 
ing in these things that Uncle George said to 
Ellen. I heard every word of it to the end. 
It had been one of those dissertations of his, 
half serious and half jesting, that broke out 
from time to time and that brought us all so 
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close to my Uncle George and kept us so far 
away. When Scott Judy had taken refresh- 
ments out to the musicians, the guitars were 
silent, and then later along with this silence we 
could hear the bird again singing in the tree. 
Uncle George spoke of him, and said to my 
Cousin Ellen that doubtless all this would seem 
very unsound in Pittsford if she should tell of 
it; very unsound; a very poor foundation for 
character; very poor indeed, whatever character 
might be. Then he took a sudden change and 
said wistfully, in spite of himself: “Yet how well 
it goes with the starlight and the myrtles!” 

He turned to the window, looking away from 
her. 

“Tt goes with my country,” he said. 

After a while, so late almost that the morn 
in russet mantle clad would, indeed, have stood 
tiptoe—as Uncle George spouted, out of Ham- 
Jet, that it was standing—on the hill if there had 
been any hill in this long, level, green country 
of Panola, the party was ended and the musi- 
cians gone, and you could hear now, far away, 
the sound of voices singing on the road. 

Whatever we might say or leave unsaid about 
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music and the romance of the night, I remember 
that every one of us at Heaven Trees lingered 
over our good nights to the rest before we went 
up-stairs to our rooms again and gently closed 
our doors after us. 

What this occasion meant to me then in those 
far years and in that country out of which they 
were born, I could not know of course. Cer- 
tainly the serenade, coming as it did so soon 
afterward, must have meant more to me by 
reason of that baptizing by the lake. I re- 
member seeing, on that afternoon, the soft 
glowing light on the water, the early summer 
everywhere, the colors of red and blue and yel- 
low amidst the glowing sun, the earth, and the 
terrible wild music of the crowd on the slope 
beyond the lake. So much madness and beauty 
and passion, so much of the sun and the earth, 
of life in death and death in life there was as 
seemed to me never to have been before. The 
singing rose and fell. What voices and what 
wild harmonies! The voices swelled and floated 
over the water and sank again. It was Galilee; it 
was Africa, with endless spaces of land stretching 
away, deep sky, mystery, strange mad peoples. 
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From that serenade I can remember nothing 
but that it was a breathless summer night, and 
that there was some final, everlasting beauty 
in that stream of the flute and the singer’s 
voice, against the rustling of the leaves. The 
shadows of the leaves where they fell were clear 
in outline as the tree-trunk or the leaves, but 
were intangible; they were things that could be 
seen but not touched. And about the music 
there seemed to be something that was con- 
tinuous, as if it had never really left off, but 
was only heard again now in its due season, like 
the return of the moon at night or the evening 
star. I can hear again now the sound of the 
leaves. They were like moments of living, infi- 
nite and breathing; over them the clear stream 
of the music, as did the wind that stirred the 
leaves, poured like water or like moonlight; it 
rose and swelled and sank against the bosom 
of the earth. 

I can hear again now my uncle saying: “It 
goes with my country.” 
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My Cousin Virginia was one of those people 
who are like some gentle glowing hour out of a 
day that we remember; she defeated you like 
music; to write intelligently of her is hard. Her 
gray eyes rested on whatever she looked at 
clearly and with a caress, and her voice was so 
sweet and gracious and tender, with something 
so low and yet so bright in it, that all the time 
she was talking you thought not of it but of 
how lovely she was. She always said kind things 
to you, nearly always compliments. But you 
no more doubted her sincerity or underrated 
her meaning than you would deny light. I 
write these things to her memory now as we 
used to take flowers up to her when we were 
children, and may her memory take these words 
as she took the flowers in her quiet hands and 
make them a part of whatever is exquisite and 
gentle in our life. 

Cousin Virginia’s room was at the south 
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corner of the house at Heaven Trees, and she 
lay there in a rosewood tester bed that was 
without curtains but had white valances around 
the top and bottom. The curtains at the win- 
dows had silk fringes bordering a thin white 
stuff, through which there fell soft folds of light 
and spread to the white walls of the room. It 
was a place that reminded me always of a 
moonstone, that jewel long neglected but quite 
the fashion once, all milky white and luminous 
and cut rounded over like half a pearl. 

What thoughts my Cousin Virginia had we 
knew in part and in part knew nothing. They 
were thoughts of us and of her long life, of her 
son Randall and her husband, no doubt. This 
husband, Colonel John Lacy Oliver, had been 
a worthless sort of man, tall, boastful, and 
not inelegant. If he was wholly honest he was 
better than my Uncle George at least believed, 
but in his own way he had a style and a dis- 
tinction. And if he brought to my Cousin Vir- 
ginia only hardship and wretchedness in the 
end, had left her worn out and ill, he at least 
throughout her life, so far as we knew, had made 
her happy. Colonel Oliver was magnificently 
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descended, with close connections in England 
to some great title which he always considered 
might one day be his, and which was in fact, I 
believe, separated from him by only one heir; 
though, as Uncle George would add with a 
wink, a miss, even if it turns out to be an heir, 
is as good as a mile. His father had left him a 
fortune, which he had spent in pleasure, in 
hunting, in charitable gestures and splendid 
declamatory generosities. He had come at 
last to be land-poor, acres and acres eating him 
up, and finally to own a section of land and no 
more, and that badly worked and badly ten- 
anted. Of that, even, he left the burden of 
management on my Cousin Virginia, who wore 
herself out and broke her health with the strain 
of it. Colonel Oliver, however, died at last, 
full of sentiment and extravagance to the end, 
died leaving Cousin Virginia alone, and was © 
buried in his father’s graveyard with its high 
shafts and brick wall. At his death the section 
of land was found so covered with mortgages, 
first, second and third and loans of honor— 
card debts, Miss Mary-said flatly—that it, too, 
went. This last downfall in her fortune had 
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brought Cousin Virginia to us at Heaven 
Trees. She was not blood kin to any of us, not 
our cousin at all, and if there were any connec- 
tions by marriage they were very vague; at 
any rate, she was a lifelong friend; we never 
thought of any difference between her and the 
family. Just how long she was there I cannot 
say, but for several years, I know, she had not 
left her bed. Her malady was some form of 
hemorrhage that prevented her standing on her 
feet. We saw her only for short visits to her 
room, but by now my Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha could not have conceived of Heaven 
Trees without her. 

I can remember Ellen’s first visit to Cousin 
Virginia’s room, for it was I who took her there. 
For three or four days after Ellen’s arrival 
Cousin Virginia had been too bad to see any one, 
only my Aunt Mat and the doctor went in and 
out, though there were hospitable greetings 
sent by them to our newcomer, and Cousin 
Virginia hoped that very soon she should have 
the pleasure of a visit. When that was possible, 
word came to us and we went. 

The door opened just as Ellen began to knock. 
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A gentleman with saddle-bags in one hand was 
coming out. 

“Ts that you, my dear?” Ellen heard a voice 
inside saying. “We are so delighted that you 
can be with us. Come here and kiss me.” 

I can see my Cousin Ellen now, see her 
standing there by the bed, no longer stiffish or 
self-conscious at all, her gray eyes shining, her 
face flushed, and looking very sweet herself. 
It was not anything that Cousin Virginia might 
say that absorbed her so, but what she was. 
Ellen had never realized so much as she did 
now how little words are needed when life in 
any of its qualities is expressed in a person or a 
thing completely. 

“That was Doctor Henderson that went 
out,” Cousin Virginia said in a moment. “Dear 
me, I was forgetting! You must meet him. 
Delightful gentleman— Call him, dear, he’s — 
not down yet. Call him.” She tried herself to 
call him. ‘Oh, Doctor Henderson !” 

Ellen stepped into the hall. The delightful 
gentleman had stopped for a moment about his 
saddle-bags. 

“Doctor Henderson,” Ellen called. 
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He went on toward the head of the stair as 
if he had not heard her. She called again 
louder. 

“Doctor Henderson, Mrs. Oliver says will 
you be good enough to come back a mo- 
ment?” 

He turned. “I don’t answer people usually 
when they shout after me,” he said without 
looking at her. 

“Mrs. Oliver wants to see you for an instant, 
I think.” 

“Oh, very well, very well.” 

He shook hands pleasantly with Ellen when 
he was presented, turned back and said to 
Cousin Virginia again that there was nothing 
the matter with her and she would soon be 
well, and hurried off, a little round man with a 
goatee and mustache. 

“And so you have come all the way from 
Vermont alone, Cousin Ellen?” began the 
lovely, gracious voice again. “Quite alone. 
Well, you are clever. We are mighty glad to 
have you, but I’m afraid if they’d asked me I 
should have been afraid for you to venture. 
I am a sad coward, I’m sure. I believe I have 
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hardly ever even shopped alone. When I was 
a girl my father always drove with me to the 
shops. And my dear husband waited for me al- 
ways in the carriage outside. The trains must be 
very rough. J have never learned to prefer them 
to the carriages we have always used. And 
I hear you have no father—and no mother. 
You must allow us to love you. Come, is it 
agreed ?” 

They talked on. Ellen took hold of the hand 
lying on the coverlet and kept it in her own 
while they talked. I remember how I smiled 
to hear Cousin Ellen going it, chatting as she had 
never yet to any of us others at Heaven Trees; 
I may almost say she rattled on, while Cousin 
Virginia, I remember, listened, smiling, putting 
in a word now and then that seemed to open 
the moment to its heart. 

I learned more then of Henry Gilbert than I 
should ever have been likely to know, for Ellen 
talked of her home in Vermont, of her uncle, 
and then of the young man she had promised 
to marry. She spoke, too, of his cough and her 
fear that the New England winters would be 
too much for him. 
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Cousin Virginia freed her own hand a moment 
to pat Ellen’s. 

“What a pity he could not have come South 
with you.” 

“But that was impossible, as you can see, 
Cousin Virginia.” 

“There, there, perhaps he may, who knows ? 
But you know I have a son?” She went on, 
brightening at the thought. “Have they told 
you of him?” 

“Mr. Randall Oliver?” 

“Yes, Randall is my son. When he comes 
next time you will see how handsome he is. 
If your heart were not already stolen, my dear, 
I’m sure you would lose it now.” 

Ellen smiled. She had heard a good deal by 
now of Mr. Randall Oliver; some of it from Miss 
Mary Cherry. 

“But there’s Martha to deal with,” Miss 
Mary had said. “Of course Charles is her son, 
and Randall had better not count his chickens 
too soon. Martha’s no simpleton. And of 
course she knows how to manage George Clay. 
Poor Ann McGehee, his first wife, used to cry 
her eyes out over him when he got drunk and 
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roared around like a ruffian in a novel of Field- 
ing’s. But Martha simply says, ‘Just as you 
like, Doctor Clay,’ and retires to her room. 
But then, of course, poor Ann loved him, and 
was tall and short-waisted and fat. And this is 
Mattie’s second marriage and the heyday in 
the blood is tamer. You'll learn some day, 
perhaps you already know, how the head in time 
catches up with the heart. As for Virginia, I’m 
afraid she’s much too good to be true, there’s 
such a thing, you know, as being too good to be 
true.” 

Cousin Virginia saw none of us when she 
was worse than usual, she never spoke of her 
ills, never asked for pity. It was partly pride 
if you like, but it was also a manner of insisting 
on life as an art or at least as a way of grace. 
But Miss Mary regarded all this as a method 
of scoring over other mortals and plucking a 
crown for yourself down out of heaven. 

“You must forgive his mother for being so 
foolish,” Cousin Virginia was saying now to 
Ellen. ‘But I am his mother, of course. I read 
in French once that a parent of children is 
capable of anything. But sometimes there is 
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more excuse for our extremes, for us poor moth- 
ers at least. You'll see, you'll see.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” Ellen said. 

“And my boy is in love too.” 

nike ches” 

“And I hope God will keep you all happy, all 
four of you. You and your Henry, and Randall 
and Georgia.” 

Ellen gave a little start. But Georgia was in 
love with Charles Boardman; what then? She 
said nothing, however. 

“To see them married,” Cousin Virginia 
added. “I often think, lying here, that that is 
the one thing I’d like most to do before I die. 
She’s going to make an adorable woman.” 

Ellen rose to go. She was afraid of tiring the 
invalid. She leaned over this time herself and 
kissed my Cousin Virginia. 

“T’ll come again, if company doesn’t tire you ?” 

“What you inust do, my dear, is to promise 
never to be company. Is it agreed?” 

pellatrye. 

“And will you open the shutters just a little 
there behind you before you go? There, thank 
you. Why, my dear, your hair is a lighter brown 
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than I thought. You’ve something lovelier 
than those flowers, and that’s your youth; you 
mustn’t forget that.” 

The tears came into Ellen’s eyes. But she 
had none of her old feeling of being afraid of 
sentimentality. 

“The world will change for you fast enough 
anyway. How it does change! I remember 
when I was a girl I heard of a man in Natchez 
who shot a journalist for publishing an en- 
graving of his sister’s portrait in a newspaper. 
But now, George tells me, he would shoot him 
if he didn’t publish it.” 

Then along toward the end of summer some 
time the day came when my Cousin Virginia 
was to die. My Aunt Martha had sent off for 
Doctor Henderson in haste, and Solomon Clay 
had caught him near the gate in spite of his 
trying to drive straight past, as he always did © 
when any one called after him. That was one 
of Daddy Lee’s ways; he did it just as he refused 
to carry keys and kicked the door in whenever 
he found his office locked, and just as he hated 
double names. He had good reason to hate his 


own, which went the limit of doubling; it was 
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Leander Zebedee. ‘“‘Leander Zebedee Hender- 


son—well, that’s his name, you'll have to swal- 
low it,” Miss Mary Cherry said. But in spite 
of Miss Mary none of us did swallow it; every 
one called him Daddy Lee. Daddy Lee had 
once been my Uncle George’s partner, so to 
speak, and their names at least, were together 
still over the office door. 

Cousin Virginia had sent down for us all to 
come to her. My Aunt Martha was there, and 
Georgia, and Charles Boardman, who was home 
on a visit that week. 

And what happened that day was not only 
a dear loss to us all, this gentle and perfect 
spirit that went away from us, but also came 
very near being the source of most unfortunate 
consequences in the life of Heaven Trees, as we 
shall see. 

We were all standing about my Cousin Vir- 
ginia’s bed when Daddy Lee arrived. He had 
his saddle-bags in his hands, knocking them 
against his knee as he came forward. “Good 
morning, Mrs. Oliver,” he said as he advanced, 
and my Cousin Virginia smiled faintly, seeming 


hardly to reccgnize him. 
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“If you all take up all the room,” he said 
snarling gruffly at us, “how do you expect me 
to see my patient?” 

Every one begged his pardon and moved back 
from the bed as he bent down over the dying 
woman. 

“Here you, Georgia, get me a glass of water; 
half a girl is better’n a dead one any day.” 

Georgia hurried over to the washstand, where 
there was a carafe and two glasses. Daddy 
Lee bent over my Cousin Virginia and looked 
at her. Her eyes were closed. He felt her pulse. 
My Aunt Martha turned to him in alarm: 

“Look here, Doctor Henderson,” she said, 
“T don’t like the way this woman looks.” 

“Well, my God, madam,” he said, “what do 
you know about it? That’s all; she’s doing all 
right, all right.” 

“You think so?” 

“T tell you, yes. Just let her rest. Good God, 
everybody’s got to rest some time! Well, Pll 
get along.” 

“Here’s the water, Daddy Lee,” Georgia 
said. She had been standing near him with the 
glass in her hand. 
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“Well, put it on the table,” he said, as he 
went out abruptly, and I followed him to the 
door. I saw him bury his face in his elbow, as 
he leaned against the wall, and begin to sob, 
and I closed the door and left him there in the 
hall. 

In a low voice I explained to my Cousin Ellen 
that Daddy Lee never told his patients the 
truth any more than he told them what medicine 
he was giving them. And he had told us long 
ago that death would come suddenly like this to 
my Cousin Virginia. 

When I came back to her bed, I found Charles 
standing there with Cousin Virginia’s hand in 
his. She had slipped into delirium and was tak- 
ing him for her son. “‘ My son,” she was saying, 
“Randall, dear.” 

Georgia stood at the foot of the bed. “Why, 
Helen,” the faint sweet voice was saying to 
Georgia, “‘why, my dear, my dear, it’s a long 
time since you came to see me.” 

“That’s her sister’s child, years and years 
ago,” my aunt whispered to us; “she’s taking 
Georgia for her.” 

“Tell me, my dear,” my Cousin Virginia went 
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on to this Helen before her, “does your Aunt 
Dolly paint her face and blacken her eyebrows 
yet? And is she still in love with the young 
doctor? It’s very foolish of Wharton to let 
his wife go riding about the country with another 
man like that. The world is changed these days, 
how it is changed! I remember how, my dear, 
when I was a girl, I overheard some one say, 
in my mother’s parlor it was too, that a certain 
woman was going to get a divorce. I was so 
frightened that I ran up-stairs to my room and 
bolted the door. 

“But nowadays, I am told, even the writers 
speak of such things happening. Yet, I confess, 
I do believe that if my dear husband had not 
asked me, I’d have asked him. I do, indeed. 
I’m afraid I’d have been just that bold. Dolly’s 
a captain; always up to tricks, the minx; we 
could never understand why Brother Wharton — 
married her. Now isn’t that malicious in me, my 
dear? We'll forget all that, shall we, the unruly 
member alas! Very well, then, it’s forgotten. 
Parlons d’autres choses.” 

There was a long pause. No one spoke. 
Everything was soft and still there as the milky- 
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white shadow that filled the room; only the thin 
curtains rippled crosswise with a faint wind, and 
the little mahogany clock with the picture on it 
of children under the trees playing with a 
picture-book ticked off an odd sort of plucking 
sound back and forth. 

“But you, my son,” Cousin Virginia began 
again, holding both her hands to Charles. 
“What about Georgia? She loves you, I think. 
Here, give me your hands, children.” She had 
forgotten Helen and was calling Georgia by her 
own name now. “Come, dear. There, what do 
we see? My son Randall and my daughter 
Georgia.” 

I looked at Charles. He was as white as wax, 
seeing the point of this confusion in Cousin 
Virginia’s mind and what this meant about 
Randall and Georgia. He went through it like ~ 
a gentleman. 

“Thank God, thank God!” said Cousin Vir- 
ginia. 

Charles took Georgia’s hand and bent low 
above the face on the pillow. 

“Now kiss me here both of you, here on the 
cheek.” 
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They leaned over and kissed her. 

“There,” Cousin Virginia said, smiling, “now 
T’'ll rest a little. To think that I should live to 
see this happen. God will give you happiness, 
I know.” 

She folded her little hands on her bosom and 
closed her eyes. No one moved. After a while 
my Cousin Virginia turned her head slightly 
and looked up at Charles and smiled again. 
This time, we soon saw, she took him to be her 
husband. 

“Ah, my dear, now that you are home again, 
I have a little confession I am sure I should 
make to you. I used to say to myself, you 
wicked thing to deceive Mr. Oliver like that! I 
think you won’t mind very much, however; you 
are the soul of courtesy. It’s this. Whenever 
I went away from home these many years on 
any little journey or visit, I always used to © 
hang up my skirts in our room and put my 
slippers under them to make you miss me. What 
a wife I am indeed and a wicked woman!” 
She held out her hand to him. Presently she 
cried: “Dear me, dear me, we must be going. 
Come, Mr. Oliver, there’s no moon these nights, 
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you know. I hope I haven’t kept you wait- 
ing.” 

Aunt Martha bowed her head suddenly over 
the rigid feet. “Bless her heart! Oh, my dar- 
ling!” she cried. 

Cousin Virginia made no answer. Every one 
in the room stood looking down on her. But no 
one felt a sense of any ending for her. The 
deathlessness of beauty and perfection touched 
in some form every mind among us, and it was 
we who seemed to stand like the dead about 
her there. 

A moment later a slight spasm of pain crossed 
her face, only for a moment, and the breathing 
stopped. The hand on the coverlet which she 
had lifted to her husband remained slightly 
raised. 
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MY GRANDFATHER McGEHEE’S WEDDING 


Ir was the time of day when people of good 
habits are up and about the affairs of life, which 
is equivalent to saying that those who own the 
house are at breakfast. 

My Aunt Martha and Uncle George sat at 
their two ends of the table and every one else in 
his place—I next to Georgia, who was laughing 
a great deal this morning, not about anything 
in particular, just laughing, very much as the 
sunlight falls through the shutters. Those 
days, in most of the good houses of our county, 
you were supposed to come to breakfast dressed, 
powdered and elegant, unless you were ill, in 
which case trays were to be sent to your room. 
If you had been to a party or up late somehow 
or other, you might sleep when you liked during 
the day and as much as you liked, but you 
came down to breakfast. To eat a good sound 
breakfast was a matter of character. 


But then, of course, breakfast on its part was 
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what it should be. At Heaven Trees the things 
that ought to be hot were hot, and the things 
that ought to be cold were cold; what should be 
fresh seemed only that moment to be born, 
what should be cured and seasoned was at its 
last perfection. And so that morning, when 
October was half over and the air was fine and 
clear, every one in the house was at the table, 
Miss Mary Cherry included—she was paying 
another visit to Heaven Trees. The meal was 
nearly over, for the waffles had come in. They 
were light and brown and fit for a king, who 
could not indeed have been more exacting 
about them than my uncle was. The preserved 
strawberries mixed with a third as much quince, 
which my Aunt Martha knew so well how to 
make, were equally perfect. The coffee was 
from the old French market in New Orleans. 
Every one sat happily and quite replete, as my 
Aunt Martha used to say, in his place; the chil- 
dren’s nurses or body servants, or whatever 
these little darky attendants and playmates 
were to be called, stood by their chairs. Solomon 
shuffled in and out with hot covered platters of 
waffles that Scott Judy brought him from the 
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kitchen forty yards away from the house—at 
Heaven Trees there were to be no smells and 
no noises from that region. 

Miss Mary Cherry had not liked the waffles 
very much this morning—a poor food at best, 
she always said—and had sent one of the maids 
up-stairs with a bunch of keys to her wardrobe 
for the black box of wafers that Miss Mary 
herself had made the day before. She had taken 
out two wafers, put them on a plate, closed the 
box and put it in her lap without offering it to 
any one, and sat now eating, eating with dig- 
nity, her chosen fare. In general we were hav- 
ing a very orthodox Heaven Trees breakfast. 

It was, therefore, strange that without an- 
nouncement or knocking of any sort, my 
Cousin Hester should appear in the doorway, 
looking sharp enough to split a hair. 

“What do you think?” she asked. 

“What? Good morning, Cousin Hester,” 
Georgia cried first, but everybody tried to say 
good morning and what? at the same time. 

“Well—let me untie this bonnet, I’m posi- 
tively choking. I always say you can’t untie a 
bonnet in a hurry.” 
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“Won't you have some breakfast?” my aunt 
asked. 

“No, no, just coffee. I always say I’m all 
right if I just have my coffee.” 

This was straining politeness to the utmost. 

“Well,’’ Cousin Hester said, as she stirred 
the sugar in her cup. “You'd never believe it.” 

“Believe what, Cousin Hester?” Georgia 
cried. 

Cousin Hester wore a necklace of jet and gold 
beads with a gold heart for a pendant; she kept 
turning it round and round on her throat. 

“T couldn’t believe it myself.” She took a sip 
of coffee. 

The house shook from Aunt Adeline’s tip- 
toeing up to the door to hear how we liked the 
cakes. But she may have been coming or may 
have been going for all we knew; nobody paid 
any attention; it was Cousin Hester who had 
the floor. 

“You can’t believe anything you hear and 
only half you see, that’s proverbial even,” said 
my Uncle George, half teasingly, though I fancy 
he had his curiosity in the matter. “Not any- 
thing you hear, Cousin Hester.” 
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“Well, this is true all right.” 

“We shall hope so, if it pleases you.” 

“T don’t know whether you'll hope so or not 
when you hear it. I passed Shelton McGehee 
near the bridge just now and asked him again. 
He says yes, it’s true.” 

“That doubtless,” said my uncle philosophi- 
cally, ‘“‘is why it is a secret.” 

“Cousin Hester, I’m dying to know,” said 
Georgia. 

It came, nevertheless, like a bolt from 
heaven. 

“Colonel McGehee is going to be married.” 

“Grandfather McGehee! Married! Oh no!” 
and so on, it came all at the same time. For a 
moment the whole table talked at once, only 
Miss Mary Cherry said nothing, not a word, but 
sat there like a surprised fortress. For a moment 
we talked, then were silent. Grandfather Mc- 
Gehee was well past sixty, and in a county 
where girls were married sometimes at four- 
teen, to be sixty even for a man was to be ripe 
in years. Such thoughts most of us had at that 
moment no doubt, but none of us voiced. 

It was an evidence of how we regarded him 
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that we should make so little comment on a 
piece of news that knocked us all down. An 
occasion that ought to have been romantic, 
gossipy, gay, became, in a second, grave and 
concerned. That was our tribute to him. 

There is nothing anecdotal to tell about my 
Grandfather McGehee. Not many of his say- 
ings were ever quoted, not many actions of his 
turned into stories to be told at people’s tables 
and by the fire or going up and down to Mem- 
phis on the train, as people used to do about 
my Uncle George and Parson Bates and others 
from the county. The remembrance of my 
grandfather is of a solemn, intense, reticent, 
perfect quality he had, and of that only almost. 
He was a sort of underrunning love in the minds 
of all branches of the family; for years he had 
been a kind of spiritual persistence and a place 
of quietness in our thoughts. We thought about 
him often enough and of all the good we knew 
of him, we talked of him simply always, and 
not so very often. It was the tone in which 
these remarks were said that counted. 

My Grandfather McGehee came to Missis- 
sippi from Georgia, not an imposing origin 
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certainly, if it had not gone on back to Vir- 
ginia, and finally to Scotland. He had a great 
deal of family pride, and imparted that to all 
his children. How many times have I heard my 
young cousins weigh the lure of something a 
little low and unbecoming, and dismiss it, not 
with any moral discussion or argument at all, 
but with the remark that, of course, we never 
do that sort of thing, we meaning McGehees. 
This McGehee attitude they had inherited 
through their fathers from their grandfather, 
though it appeared in his bearing, not in words. 
This family of his was the only one in America 
that spelled its name McGehee, however legion 
the Magees in general might be. The proper 
name of the family in Scotland was MacGregor, 
and my grandfather had a book, which the 
women of the family showed to the rest of us, in 
which our descent was traced through the heads . 
of the clan. It was a quarrelsome history full 
of pride, splendor, and bad temper. It was a 
history of supremacy, controversy, confisca- 
tion, restoration, confiscation, restoration and 
so on, up and down. In the reign of Mary 
Stuart’s grandfather, for example, the head of 
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the family was married to the king’s daughter 
and among other titles was Lord of the Isles. 
Under the next king the property of the Mac- 
Gregors was confiscated. This property, in 
turn, was redeemed by Queen Mary with all 
the family honors, and that state of affairs 
lasted until the Montrose Rebellion, in which 
the three brothers took part on the losing side 
and were disgraced again. All three of them 
left Scotland in anger. One went to England, 
keeping, out of his titles, that of Sir John Ross; 
nobody in the family could tell us any more 
about him. The other two came to Virginia, 
changing the name and not telling even their 
own children what their origin had been. My 
grandfather had a will that one of them had 
made. In it he set out the bequests, the mourn- 
ing rings, the funeral expenses, the instructions 
as to the future of the family, and, for the first 
time, the piece of information that their proper 
name was MacGregor and their place in the 
clan. Of these two brothers the grandchildren 
moved to Georgia, where my grandfather’s 
father lived in such gaiety and pleasure that he 
wasted his estate. In all their history, as my 
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Uncle Abner used to point out to me, these 
MacGregors had run a triple course of first 
wealth and dissipation, second bankruptcy and 
low fortunes, third effort and fortune again. 
Their history was one long wave of making and 
losing, rising and falling and rising again. He 
never seemed to doubt that the McGehees— 
keeping up their MacGregor tradition—would 
rise as certainly as they would fall, and fall as 
certainly as they would rise. So it happened 
that Grandfather McGehee, being of one of 
these third and ascending generations, began 
his career as a Georgia schoolmaster but came, 
after much labor, to great prosperity. In 
Governor Gilmer’s history the family is men- 
tioned as the chief intimates of General Ogle- 
thorpe himself and as being the first family in 
Georgia to drive a yellow chaise. And this same 
historian speaks of Hugh, the youngest of the - 
children of Micajah McGehee, as of a gentle 
and quiet disposition and greatly beloved. 

My grandfather came to Mississippi to escape 
his own pain. It was the death of his wife and 
his grief for her, and not a roving instinct, that 
prompted him to sell his property in Georgia 
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and set out for Mississippi. With him came two 
brothers and a son-in-law, for one of his daugh- 
ters was already married, and his children. 
They came in carriages and on horseback, and 
in covered wagons, the long train scattered 
along the road at intervals for a mile, with 
all the furniture, negroes, farming-implements, 
and dogs. The money was in gold and carried 
in a keg in the middle of one of the wagons. It 
was to this tragic history, I think, that our 
feeling for my grandfather was partly due. 
He never spoke of his wife and made little 
demonstration toward his children, but what 
she had meant to him we all knew. We under- 
stood more or less his loneliness, and we knew 
what it meant to him when the last one of his 
sons, my Uncle Thomas, was struck by the 
bough of a tree from his horse, which came home 
in a gallop with him dragging after by a foot 
that was caught in the stirrup. My grandfather 
was standing at the door when the horse dashed 
up to the gate. 

In his own house Grandfather McGehee was 
particular that young people should enjoy 
themselves and there were many balls and 
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parties there. We used to see him moving 
about, careful that the servants did their part 
and that there was plenty of everything for 
the happiness of the company. But he himself 
did not drink and he took little part in the fes- 
tivities. The memory of him on these occasions 
that I have is always in this vein of a grave and 
solicitous figure moving on the skirts of things. 
Meantime, however, though he was so silent 
and so lonely, many of his actions found him 
out. One day when I was riding with him, we 
came upon a slave-driver’s line, a brutal Dutch- 
man with a herd of these poor creatures. Among 
them was an old woman hobbling along with 
her head done in a cloth and trying to keep up 
with the line. She was constantly falling be- 
hind, and as often tumbling forward with a 
little whimpering cry trying not to fall behind. 
My grandfather stopped the march and bought 
her on the spot. He learned from her that she 
had seemed so ailing and listless that the Dutch- 
man had struck her a blow over the head and 
left her for dead in the corner of the fence, but 
that she had come to in spite of him and with 
the help of some of the others had dragged 
along. She told him of three children who had 
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been left behind in Tippah County by this same 
man when their mother had died on the journey, 
purely worthless creatures sold for a trifle in 
order to be rid of them. That night my grand- 
father rode twenty miles and brought these 
children back with him to his own place. It was 
a habit of his to have peach-trees planted all 
along the road that ran by his plantation so that 
travellers might enjoy the fruit of them; he 
had gotten the idea, I used to hear, from a Span- 
ish legend. He did many gentle and. tender 
things that arose secretly from a deep, full 
heart. 

We were all thinking of Grandfather Mc- 
Gehee, then, as we sat there at the table, after 
Cousin Hester’s explosion, and were wishing 
him well. We put stanchly back any doubts we 
might have as to the wisdom of this unexpected 
decision on his part; we suppressed any observa- 
tions we might have made on marriage for men 
of his age; we made none of the remarks we 
might have made if any one else but my grand- 
father had been the subject. In the midst of 
this respectful silence my Cousin Hester took 
the floor again. 

Next Monday, according to Cousin Hester, 
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was the wedding, and Uncle George, seeing us 
all look so gloomy, tried to be merry. Monday, 
he exclaimed, indeed? That showed that 
Colonel McGehee regarded marriage as at 
least enough of a pleasure not to be allowed 
on the Sabbath. But that little splash of 
jocosity scarcely dimpled the stream of Cousin 
Hester’s oration. She steamed forward nobly. 
The lady was a Mrs. Satterlee of Hernando in 
De Soto County. She was doubtless a paragon 
of all the virtues. For certainly Colonel McGe- 
hee, Cousin Hugh, would marry no lady but 
such as had dignity, prudence and intelligence, 
household skill, breeding and equipoise, and 
virtue of course, but that went without saying, 
and was, besides, the perfection of character, 
honor, and sobriety. No doubt such a lady 
could be found, but there was quite as little 


doubt that only Grandfather McGehee could . 


find her. For all these virtues of hers and her 

forty-one years—Mrs. Satterlee was forty-one, 

free, white, and forty-one—the lady might re- 

ceive from him in exchange, not only these 

same qualities in masculine kind, but a great 

deal of money in the banks of New Orleans 
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and Memphis, where Cousin Hugh was so pro- 
gressive as to deposit his gold instead of keep- 
ing it hidden in kegs as some of his more 
conservative and old-fashioned neighbors still 
did. As she always said, suppose you hid your 
money behind a brick in the fireplace or in a 
stove, or the sleepers under the house, or some- 
where, and then died of typhoid fever or some- 
thing where you were paralyzed and couldn’t 
speak to tell them where the money was on your 
deathbed—however, as she was saying to 
Cousin Micajah, in addition to this money, 
there were more than three hundred and fifty 
slaves and plantations the size of a county. 
Fancy Cousin Hugh’s keeping it a secret like 
this! Right up to the dot! They were to be 
married at the bride’s and Tuesday night we 
should welcome the couple when they arrived 
at my grandfather’s house, Gregnon, and Cousin 
Hester dared to say that the lady was older than 
that. 

And so that following Tuesday night, at the 
time of the full harvest moon, found us at my 
grandfather’s place, and all the tireless company 


of cousins were arriving. 
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The house was a mile from the main road, 
and the driveway through the park was cov- 
ered with carriages and rockaways and ba- 
rouches and gentlemen on horseback coming to 
swell the company. The porches and halls and 
parlors were stirring with hoop-skirts and silks 
and yard on yard of tarleton in ruffles and 
flounces. Pomades and lavender, French pow- 
ders and rouges and scented water hung on the 
air, which stirred delicately with many un- 
ceasing fans. To the nostrils it was like a 
celestial boudoir itself, or a hundred sweet- 
smelling saints all in an ecstasy at once. Gentle- 
men in high stocks and fancy waistcoats were 
wielding the fans and showing ladies about 
from chamber to chamber or group to group. 
Callista Brahan was singing at the piano, but 
only her topmost notes could survive the rain 
of gallantries, laughter and new arrivals. My . 
Uncle Hugh, in a waistcoat of white with rose- 
buds over it, stood in the hall—he was six-feet- 
two—and did the honors of the house. His 
patent-leather boots were so tight that he cursed 
in his heart every time he said “Honored,” or 
“Very glad to see you,” as he bowed to a lady. 
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The portrait-painters of that day who vis- 
ited Mississippi painted clothing best of all 
things, clothing and becoming arrangement. 
The gentlemen were painted with a hand rest- 
ing on a desk, where lay an open book, looking 
as if they were about to address Parliament. 
The ladies were painted in velvet, much rich 
lace, graceful dignity itself. As to the likeness, 
it was not so certain; sometimes it was admira- 
ble, sometimes you could be sure of the subject 
only after the picture was hung in the subject’s 
house. A number of these portraits now looked 
down from the walls on the guests coming and 
going in the drawing-room. My uncle, Colonel 
Edward McGehee, was there, who lived at 
Woodville and built colleges and a railroad; my 
Grandmother McGehee, so long dead, whom I 
had never seen; my great-grandmother in a 
cap—she it was who was the aunt of General 
Winfield Scott, whose daguerreotype sat on the 
mantelpiece; he had sent it to his Mississippi 
cousins and in it looked sour enough to bite 
your head off. There was an old Virginia por- 
trait too of one of the Colliers of Revolutionary 
days, and a lady or so brought from Georgia. 
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Above the mantelpiece was my grandfather 
himself, painted by Cooper of Memphis. It 
was a handsome face with fine brown eyes and 
warm coloring and a sort of tender austerity. 
He wore a stock and fluted shirt and a cloak 
with a velvet collar that hung from one shoulder; 
one hand was raised against his waistcoat and 
held lightly the hem of the cloak. My grand- 
father had had nine of these portraits painted 
for his children and paid five hundred dollars 
each for them, a terrible sum for a portrait in 
those days and one that would have been a 
scandal in the county had any one else been 
concerned in it but Grandfather McGehee. 

In the dining-room the tables taxed their 
heavy legs under the turkeys and chickens, the 
joints of mutton and smoke-house ham, the com- 
potes of jellies and sauces, the lucid citron cut 
into shapes of flowers and animals and fruits. 
The wedding-cake went up far higher than the 
candles in their silver sconces, and was covered 
with little fences and festoons, bells, hearts, and 
a temple of love with Cupid himself. The bowls 
were filled with punch made of brandy and the 
juice of baked apples. Nothing was spared. We 
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needed only the coming of the bridal couple to 
complete the feast. 

They were a little late, it seemed. The hall 
clock, which my grandfather himself wound 
every eighth day, struck six, without any news 
yet of approaching carriages. People began to 
turn to each other wondering. 

“What’s in the wind?” Mr. Bobo went 
about saying. “The colonel’s generally a neck 
ahead of the clock itself”—he was using, as he 
always did, these figures drawn from stables 
and race-tracks. 

People said that the bad roads this side of 
Senatobia were the trouble. And my Cousin 
Hugh told himself two things—‘“I hope there’s 
no accident to father” and “If he doesn’t come 
soon, I’ll have to go up-stairs for another pair 
of boots.” The party went happily on. 

The scene, the perfumes, the music, the twi- 
light and the wedding sentiment softened the 
hardest hearts, if there were any. Young people 
were walking about in the garden, to the gate 
and back, dancing on the porches and sitting 
in corners. Charles had come over from the 
university to be present, riding thirty miles 
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through the country and looking very handsome 
and grown up. He and Georgia seemed to have 
made their peace with one another, and for- 
gotten all about their tiff in the parlor that day 
after Randall had sung and the coolness that 
came between them later at the tournament. 
And the scene at my Cousin Virginia’s death- 
bed, tragic and dismaying as it was, seemed 
somehow to have been disposed of between them 
and forgotten. Here at Grandfather McGehee’s 
party they had spent as much time in each oth- 
er’s company as they dared. They had walked 
in the garden, they had danced and had looked 
in the memory album, reading the verses and 
mementoes together and smiling over them. 
They had gone through the births and deaths, 
marriages and pedigrees in the front of the fam- 
ily Bible. The thought of a wedding sent 
Charles wandering far into the field of dreams, © 
and gave, perhaps, the faintest one rose more 
to Georgia’s cheeks. Certainly she looked 
sweeter than ever. 

And now, when more minutes had passed 
and no bride and groom, Georgia had been 


standing on the stair an age talking to Willie 
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Darling Ruffin, whom she thought a silly goose. 
“But yet,” she told herself, “I’d as soon have 
Willie Darling and keep here on the stair, in- 
stead of being lost in the crush. Nobody wants 
Cousin Hester prodding you and Miss Mary 
Cherry mashing you, or Cousin Micajah stick- 
ing his face into yours and saying silly things.” 
At least Willie Darling never made love to you. 
His way, when he was in love, which was very 
often, was to send the young lady a book of 
poems with a card inside, ‘“‘Please consider my 
case.’ 

Seven o’clock struck and dusk fell, and the 
candles were lighted in the parlors and halls. 
My Uncle Shelton ordered out his horse and 
galloped off to the park gates to see if there was 
any sign of his father, and to show off his eques- 
trianship, which was well worth the pains he 
took to show it; in his salad days Uncle Shelton 
had been a famous knight in all the riding tour- 
naments. But he returned now without a sign. 
Several guests saw a carriage distinctly coming 
up the drive several times, but none material- 
ized. It passed the half-hour. People began to 


think of supper. 
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All of a sudden Miss Mary Cherry, who could 
not see her thimble when she dropped it and 
always make you pick it up for her, cried 
out: 

“Look, yon ’tis! There’s the carriage! At 
last!” 

By this time every one could see the horses 
of the first carriage as they came up the avenue 
of trees. Mr. Bobo was appealed to, “Were 
they Colonel McGehee’s horses ?” 

He stood on his tiptoes—— 

“Yes, sir. The colonel’s Hambledonians. 
Yes, siree !”’ 

Every guest brightened, the ladies clapped 
their hands as the carriage entered the smaller 
gate to the driveway over the lawn. It dashed 
up nearer. But at the first good sight of it, 
every one looked at his neighbor, thunderstruck. 
In the carriage sat my grandfather. He was — 
alone. He sat upright with his cape about him 
and precisely in the middle of the seat. Cooper 
of Memphis might very well have been standing 
on the box in front of him drawing his portrait, 
so still and straight he sat. Behind him came the 
second carriage empty. 
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The guests on the porch were silent, a little 
whispering ran among the ladies. Miss Mary 
Cherry began to turn her head round and round, 
like an owl, looking at everybody. 

“Good evening, good evening,” he said, 
shaking hands with us; “I am glad to see you. 
You are very welcome.” I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it possible, but there was not a question 
asked. Unless it were his brother Colonel Ed- 
ward McGehee, there could not have been 
another personage in all the State of Missis- 
sippi for whom that would have happened. 
Grandfather McGehee went on greeting his 
guests on the porch and my Uncle Hugh came 
forward from the hall and kissed his father. 

“How are you, father? Well, sir, I hope.” 

“Quite, son. All the guests seen to?” 

It was Miss Mary Cherry who could not 
maintain the lofty air of the moment. Curi- 
osity or courage got the better of her. 

“Colonel,” she demanded, ‘‘where’s the 
bride?” 

My grandfather was saying to some of the 
guests that he feared he had delayed their 
entertainment; he did not seem to hear Miss 
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Mary’s question and went on to the end of his 
remark. 

A second time she put her question. 

“Colonel, I inquired where the bride was.” 

A second time my grandfather seemed not to 
hear her. 

For the third time she began: “Colonel 
McGehee———" 

“There will be no bride, madam, and my 
hearing is quite perfect. Shall I have the honor 
of your company to supper?” 

My grandfather had his own sense of humor; 
he may have taken Miss Mary Cherry in to 
supper only to harass her. Perhaps yes, per- 
haps not; what I do know is that all during 
supper she made attempts to get back to ex- 
planations, but he kept her off and ate as if 
nothing had happened. She never quite got 
her question out again. Now and again she 
would give him a good look in the eye—that was 
all she could muster. So the supper passed. 

Later in the evening there was music and 
dancing till ten o’clock. The moon came up 
over the trees and flooded the lawn and the 
park, and marked the road running far away, 
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pale and smooth among the trees. The hour 
at last came when we must make our good- 
nights and start for home, and, what is more, 
when we could wonder aloud over the strange 
outcome of this wedding-day. Every carriage 
leaving my grandfather’s gate carried many 
texts and proverbs and conjectures. 

“Go ahead,” said my Uncle George to us in 
our carriage; “you can all talk better about it, 
for none of you know anything at all.” 

“But certainly, George,” said my aunt, “we 
are obliged to find some explanation.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, darling!” 

“Yes, yes, we must sleep to-night. I forgot 
that.” 

“Perhaps Colonel McGehee changed his mind 
at the last minute. Men are changeable.” 

“Not Grandfather McGehee,” Georgia said. 

“No,” my uncle said. 

“Perhaps she did.” 

“T refuse to entertain any such idea of a bride, 
my love.” 

“And she a widow, too. And all this estate!” 

“Runs for miles,”’ said my Uncle George. 
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“What a gump!” 

“And the license bought! Costs as much as 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for a year at least,” said 
my aunt, smiling sadly. 

“And worth about as much,” Miss Mary 
Cherry said. 

“At least be serious, Doctor Clay!” 

“But, mother,” Georgia asked, “‘can people 
really break off this way, do you think?” 

“One is lucky to find out in time. Your 
heart changes of itself, you can’t make yourself 
love any one.” 

This brought Ellen in—— 

“T believe you can control your thoughts in 
time to prevent a change. And I think you 
ought to.” 

“TJ doubt that at any rate, Cousin Ellen,” 
Georgia answered. 

“What would you do?” 

“Td just say to the gentleman, I’m sorry, but 
I find I don’t love you. That would end it.” 

“Would it? I envy you,” Ellen answered, 
and no more. 

“How about last year?” my uncle asked. 

“Jimmie? Jimmie Wallace?” 
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“Well, we got it over easily enough.” 

“Or were we ever in it, and wasn’t it only to 
make others jealous?” 

“Never mind, Poppie.” 

“Tm afraid,” Aunt Mat said quietly, “that 
poor Colonel McGehee will be more grave and 
serious than ever after this.” 

“Let’s not take that on our shoulders now, 
my treasure,” my Uncle George replied; the 
occasion depressed him with its solemnity. 
“There’s no need of your trying to make Colo- 
nel McGehee light and affable. [ve said a 
thousand times that McGehees were meant to 
be mixed with whiskey. They’re a Scotch, 
heavy lot. Take these Scotchmen straight and 
it’s a glum dose. Well breezed up with alcohol 
they pour out fine qualities; they are verv fine! 
But not to take them straight!” 

“Yes, you’ve said that a thousand times, 
dear.” 

‘So, Nrs. Clays” 

“Quite so.” 

Miss Mary Cherry, who had been silent, now 
gave a grunt. My Uncle George turned 
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“Are you comfortable, Miss Mary ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, for that matter,” she answered 
coldly. 

“T hope so.” 

“T’ve been insulted if you want to know. 
I’ve been insulted.” 

Nobody said anything and Miss Mary went 
on. According to her you might have seen easily 
enough he was an old simlin-headed loon, and 
she believed that he took her in to supper just to 
torment her. An hour, it had been an hour, 
and he had made it impossible to talk of any- 
thing! You can’t go asking the same question 
over and over. She had tried talking about the 
journey, what a powerful ride he had had from 
Hernando. He said that when you had ridden 
from Georgia thirty miles was a trifle—as if 
the subject were cross-country travel. Mean- 
while what of the bride? What of the bride, 
indeed? Several times when he was not keeping 
silent, he had said what a pleasant season we 
were having. Miss Mary had said how de- 
lightful it was to be under his vine and fig-tree. 

“Every time he said it was a pleasant season, 
I said how delightful it is to be under your vine 
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and fig-tree; I put it in this flowery way,” she 
said, “because I thought by talking like an 
idiot I might draw him into his romantic mood. 
He must have them or he wouldn’t have got the 
thought of marrying this widow woman into his 
old head and bringing her back here on us all.” 

Miss Mary had scowled herself at last into a 
gloomy silence; and every one, or most of us, 
looked out past the shadow of the carriage into 
the perfect night. For now the moon had 
shifted between the tree-tops and more stars 
were shining in the sky above the road ahead. 
Strangely this vault of sky became a dome as 
the road swept into the open country; the stars 
were picked out of the blue; a sort of silver 
twilight spread out over the fields from the 
sagging moon. My Cousin Ann Dandridge 
caught up behind us as she came along in her car- 
riage. She was Grandfather McGehee’s niece, 
and he admired and trusted her above every 
one in the family. He had told her what had 
happened in his absence and left the explana- 
tion of it in her hands. She told us briefly. 
Grandfather McGehee had arrived with two 
carriages at the lady’s house in Hernando to 
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bring her back with him to Panola. Later you 
could hear gossipy embroidering around this 
event and tales of this Mrs. Satterlee. Strangely 
enough only one of the family had ever seen her. 
My Uncle Hugh had gone once with his father 
to pay a sort of state visit to the lady. He said 
she was a plump woman with a white skin. 
But what Cousin Ann told us was a single 
thing. When Grandfather McGehee arrived she 
had been foolish enough to request a settlement 
of a hundred thousand dollars on her before the 
ceremony took place. At that my grandfather 
had made her a bow—“‘ Madam,” he said, “pray 
accept my compliments, then, and permit me 
to say there will be no ceremony.” 

We were all indignant for him as we heard 
this story from my Cousin Ann. We knew what 
the affair had cost my grandfather, and what 
this unexpected vulgarity on the woman’s 
part must have meant to him. Whether he 
had had any romantic love for Mrs. Satterlee 
we never knew. None of us believed that he 
had. The family regarded the affair as a matter 
of the loneliness of age, and that alone. His 
children were all married, one by one, and had 
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left his house, and a desire for a dignified and 
ordered household was only natural in such a 
man. At any rate the conversation, when 
Cousin Ann had bade us good-night and our 
carriage rolled on along its way, died down com- 
pletely. Charles was sitting beside Georgia; 
he was silent, and for the rest of the ride she 
sat leaning slightly forward and said nothing. 
Even my Uncle George, who was farther from 
Grandfather McGehee than any one in the 
whole connection, because of the unfortunate 
course of his first marriage with my grand- 
father’s oldest daughter, sat grim and stern, 
moved with the ironical sense of what had 
fallen to the lot of this stern, tender, deep life. 
Only when we rolled up at the steps of Heaven 
Trees did my uncle bring himself together. 
‘“Well, here we are at last,” he exclaimed, trying 
to cheer things up, and turning to Miss Mary, 
“here we are, under our own vine and fig-tree. 
And what a delightful season it has been 

Miss Mary was the last to descend. She drew 
herself up at her full height when her feet 
touched the ground, and stood perfectly firm. 
She had this much to say: that she had resolved 
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on three things: first, that she had been insulted 
and would never set foot again in Colonel 
McGehee’s house; second, that at least she did 
not intend to go until he invited her to come; 
and third, or felt that they really needed her. 
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THE mention of Miss Mary Cherry always 
reminds me of a silver mug. The only posses- 
sion that she had in the world, apart from her 
personal effects, was this silver mug, and she 
used to bequeath it to various persons one after 
the other as her pleasure or displeasure varied 
among them. She used to make her will several 
times a year, and the mug naturally held the 
chief place in each of these documents. Of the 
chances for pleasure and displeasure she had 
many, because of her constant visiting from 
house to house; and the people who had been 
her heirs, at one time or another, were scattered 
all over the county. 

She had a nephew somewhere in Tennessee, 
the rector of some small parish, I have heard, 
whom she visited for a month or so every few 
years, and held out haughtily as an estate to 
which she would retire if our part of the world 


grew unsatisfactory. To him, indeed, many 
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years later, when on-coming generations were 
less hospitable perhaps or less congenial or less 
able, under new conditions, to care for an old 
lady through weeks and months, she went, and 
under his roof very likely she died, but I know 
very little of all that. He, I suppose, was the 
final beneficiary of the silver mug. 

Miss Mary Cherry had a theory that the 
world owed her a living; she used to say as 
much often. ‘‘The world owes me a living,” she 
said. When she was abroad she used to go into 
the shops, in Memphis mostly, and demand 
what she happened to need at the time. “I am 
Mary Cherry,” she used to say; “I want a good 
black cloak.”” In another shop she would ask to 
see the proprietor and say that she was Mary 
Cherry and wanted a pair of good shoes. She 
was nearly always obliged; so that after all, 
despite people’s astonishment—and there must . 
have been those who were much amazed to have 
their goods exacted of them in such a fashion— 
her theory seemed fitted to her state. 

On the basis of this same theory of the world 
and a living for her, Miss Mary Cherry used 
to invite herself wherever she chose for visits 
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and used to make her stay as long as she chose. 
She used to arrive at a house dressed in her 
black silk, usually riding in a carriage that she 
had commandeered, and bringing with her her 
boxes and trunks. She used to stay for a week 
or a month, as she liked, and then move to some 
near-by house; or sometimes she lengthened her 
visits out to the winter. At many of the houses, 
I believe, she spent whole winters or whole 
summers, according to her taste. The women 
in the family sometimes, I think, might have 
ousted her; they might have screwed up their 
courage one way or another to rid the house 
for a time at least of this visitor or discovered 
some means to discourage her coming. But 
Miss Mary had some sort of emotional effect 
upon the men of the family somehow, and 
through that, doubtless, she worked her will; 
at any rate she came and stayed in very many 
places until she chose of her own sweet will to 
leave. She used to establish herself in her room 
and sometimes used to go so far as to bespeak 
the room that she had always had; I have 
known other guests to move their quarters at 


her coming. She opened all her trunks and 
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bags, boxed the maid’s ears, hung up her clothes 
in the closets and wardrobes, and went down 
into the kitchen to bake herself the wafers and 
cakes that she liked to keep in store. My 
Cousin Lucius used to say that the world might 
indeed owe Miss Mary a living, but he could 
never see why a few families should have to do 
the work of all the world. Uncle George used to 
say that Miss Mary had a philosophy better 
than the fat of rams and took out whatever 
annoyances she caused him in stories and argu- 
ments at her expense. He used to chuckle and 
tell us stories out of Miss Mary’s life, for there 
were plenty of them, and he had a rhyme that 
he would quote of her, which ran: 


“When she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
When she won’t, she won’t and there’s an end on’t.” 


Then he would say to me, “Son, Mary Cherry 
is an old fool.” 

What she looked like I cannot say. She was 
doubtless something like a stony landscape, 
different under different lights, changing with 
changing moods of time and place. What Miss 
Mary’s features were I do not know. I only 
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know that she was very tall, with a big frame, 
that she had a crag-like forehead, and enjoyed 
the sight of only one eye, turning her head 
round in order to see the better; and that she 
wore a black silk dress or a black bombazine, a 
cloth whose name well agrees with her warlike 
qualities, and had one dress of yellow silk with 
bugles, rarely worn. She had a bonnet that 
fitted over the crown of her head and tied under 
her chin. The front of the bonnet rose like a 
black tiara capped by the spray of wires. On 
these wires were mounted glittering jet beads 
that used, I remember, on summer days to be 
indistinguishable from the flies as she sat in 
church. She had a tremendous voice—was never 
trump of half so great a sound, as Uncle George 
used to say, quoting Chaucer—and she used to 
sing in church louder and louder and heavier 
and heavier till she drowned out every one 
else. 

Miss Mary was one of those people who are 
magnets for events. There were all sorts of 
stories about the things that happened to her, 
and the children in the family used to sit and 
listen to them over and over again. We all 
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grew up with a sort of added glamour in our eyes 
for Miss Mary Cherry that almost made us 
forget the harshness and terror that she had 
brought with her into our midst when she 
came to visit. She was one of those people 
that are born a myth, too typical and too im- 
mense for mere private life. She seemed to us 
to be of the family of Rip Van Winkle or Jack 
the Giant-Killer or some stupendous and catas- 
trophic prodigy of time. 

Thinking of these stories in after-years, I 
have sometimes felt that in all Miss Mary’s 
incidents she appeared in some relation to the 
natural world. It appeared to be nature with 
which she came into conflict and lost or won 
as the case might be. Only this contest with 
natural law and the world of physics seemed 
to hit her stride and to be worthy of her. In it 
she rose into the mythical dimensions. The 
loss of her sight in one eye came from no less 
an agent than the lightning itself. On some 
visit, at some house or other, she was sitting 
by the hearth one afternoon when a summer 
storm was up and the lightning came down the 


chimney and knocked her eye out. I remember 
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when I was a little boy hearing this story. I 
used to think my uncle meant that the eye had 
been knocked clear out of her head and never 
doubted that some way or other Miss Mary 
had been able to smack it in again; she could 
not make it see, however, but that seemed 
quite excusable, because the eye was a separate 
character in the story. 

In Memphis once, walking along the street, 
she had been blown by the wind through an 
iron grating in front of a shop and had broken 
her leg. And once on the Mississippi River, on 
her way from Memphis to Natchez, the steam- 
boat sank with a boiler explosion and Miss 
Mary floated on a bale of cotton for miles and 
miles with the current and arrived at the port 
of Vicksburg sitting, Uncle George declared, 
bolt upright on the cotton bale. “I'll wager,” 
he used to say, “that Mary Cherry arrived 
bolt upright and ahead like a Roman column. 
Lightning, the force of gravity, and shipwreck 
and flood!”—he said—“‘Capacity attracts, as 
they say in Hindu; calamity and Mary Cherry 
draw naturally together.” 

Uncle George had one story of Miss Mary in 
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which the natural agent delighted him by being 
less cosmic and impressive than this wind, 
water and fire. She was walking in the garden 
once, he said, when a little pig got himself under 
her skirt and began to run round and round 
inside the hoop. The more she screamed and 
jumped and kicked about, the higher the pig 
jumped and the more he squealed. The more 
he squealed and the higher he jumped, the more 
Miss Mary yelled and kicked, and so on, he 
said, ad infinitum. 

My Uncle George had two ways of helping 
little girls to manage their hoop-skirts when 
these became awkward. If some one walked 
on the stair too near the balustrade or on the 
terraces, pushing so close that their hoops 
stuck up behind, he would say sometimes, 
“Young ladies in school should specialize in 
mathematics,” meaning that they could acquire 
thus a fair notion of distance. But he usually 
said, “Remember Mary Cherry!” reminding 
them by this means of the time Miss Mary sat 
down abruptly into an armchair and her hoop 
flew over her head. 

Miss Mary Cherry not only came but she 
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made herself at home. She called every one in 
the family “Sister,” meaning, of course, sisters 
in the Lord. It was Sister Betty and Sister 
Mat and Sister Caroline, who was my mother, 
and Sister Hester, Sister Eugenia, and so on. 
She used to take up her room in such a way, | 
remember, that Heaven Trees seemed, some- 
how, a house within a house, not divided 
against but multiplied within itself, a kind of 
shrine or fortress apartment or something of the 
kind. Miss Mary knew a lot of recipes of great 
repute in the county, for cakes, tea-cakes, 
Scotch cakes, Shrewsburys and flap-jacks, 
which many people in the course of years had 
tasted at least once. But these recipes Miss 
Mary guarded jealously as secrets of the temple, 
and nobody knew a single one of them. When 
she felt like it, she used to take the keys of the 
pantry and go out to the kitchen, where she 
dismissed the servants so that no one should 
spy on her arts, and make whatever cakes she 
liked. She took the cakes to her room then and 
locked them in the wardrobe. She would offer 
them sometimes to a visitor, but for the most 


part she ate them when she liked. Sometimes 
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she gave one to each of the children or doled 
out a cake to a child for waiting upon her or 
for doing some errand. But for the most part 
children stayed away from her room because 
she was always making them do something like 
cutting out fire-lighters from paper, or pulling 
out the whiskers on her chin, or even sometimes 
cutting her nails. At the table, on the other 
hand, when there was a dish that did not please 
her, she pushed it away so as not to be obliged 
to look at it. Sometimes she declined something 
at the table and sent up-stairs for her own box. 
Or she would say in her great voice: “‘See here, 
if chickens are properly smothered you have 
more crisp.” Sometimes she would send dishes 
from the table even: “Take this back to the 
kitchen,” she would say to the servant, “‘you’ve 
spoiled it.” I have seen her often send things 
so from the table. 

Meantime she who commandeered of the 
world so much and was the centre of so much 
action in a small way could do nothing herself; 
there was nothing for such as she to do in those 
days in Panola, nothing to organize, to direct, 


to drive to a summit. In her young womanhood 
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some one had said that if Miss Mary Cherry 
had been a man she would have been a general; 
there was something in that perhaps, whatever 
it may mean; the saying had been remembered. 
Some of the treatment Miss Mary received, the 
patience and long-suffering accorded her, was 
because, I fancy, our minds were troubled by 
this pathetic and thwarted Titaness who roamed 
about among us, plainly out of her own hemis- 
phere, wherever it was, and crashing through 
ours. If she had been a man—General Cherry! 
—that idea we had somewhere in the back of 
our thoughts, I dare say. In the minds of 
people whose imaginations stretched to her 
case, the picture of her that stuck, no doubt, 
was of a perverse and active old granite moun- 
tain set down forever before a lady’s dressing- 
table in rosewood and gold. 

Miss Mary spent a great deal of time to her- 
self when she was at Heaven Trees. She used 
to sit up in her room and sing hymns at the 
top of her voice. You could hear her booming 
away all over the house, the great voice now 
like a baritone, now soprano, tremendous 
rhythms like a meeting going on somewhere 
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under the roof. Being off the key, as she usually 
was, made her sound all the more like a multi- 
tude. How Firm a Foundation and Fesus, Lover 
of my Soul and Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me, were 
her rallying pieces, so to speak. There was no 
time of day when she hesitated to lift up that 
enormous voice. I can remember how we chil- 
dren used to peep with awe-struck amusement 
through the keyhole and see her sitting, usually 
in the middle of the room, in her rocking-chair, 
rocking back and forth and singing away. 
Miss Mary Cherry came to my Aunt Martha’s 
house once to spend the winter, it seemed, and 
took up the room that was hers over the parlor. 
It was a big room twenty foot square opening 
into the hall. This hall was at right angles to 
the other, where the stair lay. After a time, my 
aunt told me, Miss Mary came to her to say 
that she would like a door cut in the other wall | 
of her room near the head of the stairs. There 
could be no sense, she said, in going the entire 
length of the hall when you wished to leave the 
room. My aunt had the door cut to suit her. 
People accepted Miss Mary Cherry and all 
of these doings of hers somehow, I suppose, as 
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they do the elements. They said Miss Mary’s 
coming to-day, or Miss Mary’s feeling unwell, 
or that’s Miss Mary singing, or you’d better 
not let Miss Mary hear you say that, as we say 
to each other it’s going to rain, do you think 
there'll be a storm? I asked my Uncle George 
once how Miss Mary managed all this living 
with people and this high style and domination 
and staying in houses for forty years where she 
had no blood claim to be and where she made 
herself such a burden. “Well, son,” my Uncle 
George said, “she’s a lady, you know.” I 
never heard any other explanation. 

Be all that as it may, one thing is certain—we 
had Miss Mary Cherry to thank for helping to 
bring on one of the chief crises in the history of 
Heaven Trees. Through her advice and col- 
laboration we were almost landed in a catastro- 
phe that would have wholly wrecked the happi- 
ness and affection that kept us there. 

After his mother’s funeral Randall Oliver | 
had stayed on at Heaven Trees a day or two, 
and in the course of this sad interval he had 
found a chance to press his suit on Georgia, 


pleading that his loneliness and sorrow would 
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excuse his indecorum in making such a time 
the occasion for proposals of marriage. Georgia, 
in spite of her sympathy for Randall at his 
mother’s loss, had not been able to say to him 
that she loved him and had, it seemed, agreed 
to send him a letter first at the end of the week, 
and then, when he begged so earnestly for an 
earlier reply, in three days. In three days she 
would write him an answer. 

I remember that afternoon well when I saw 
them talking at the foot of the garden. The 
Mississippi twilight was closing in. Rose- 
colored clouds were piled up in the basin of the 
fountain, the last of the day’s light, behind 
which ran bars of blue, like turquoise, across a 
pale-green field. One or two stars were out. 

My Uncle George and I, from where we sat 
on the west porch, could see the pair standing 
near the fountain. He flushed red and began 
to speak rapidly to me. 

“You see them down there!” he said, “Mr. 
Randall Oliver and be damned to him! Georgia 
has gone down there to that fellow after all I 
said to her, and he’s taking advantage of such 
a time as this to work on her sympathies. I 
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have told Georgia that she could not marry 
that fellow. He thinks some day she’ll have a 
tidy fortune—whether I will or no her mother 
was rich in her own right—and she’s a tidy 
morsel, all peaches and cream—have you 
marked his fishy eyes? I'll show ’im! She may 
be free, white, and twenty-one, but what’s 
that got to do with it? Asa matter of fact she’s 
eighteen. Of age or not, I’ll show her who'll 
say what’s what in this matter.” 

He began to find reasons against such a mar- 
riage with Randall. He considered Randall a 
fraud, as proud as the devil, cold-blooded, 
selfish; and he knew that he was penniless, or 
should be, since he never sent his mother a 
cent; Cousin George himself had done every- 
thing for her, even to buying her coffin and 
having her grave dug. If Georgia got her head 
set on this business he would lock her in her 
room till she came to her senses; that was what 
Colonel McGehee had done when Caroline— 
this was my mother, who, when she got out, had 
married my father just the same and when the 
first baby came had been forgiven—had fallen in 
love against his wishes. He had shut Caddie up 
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in her room to wring a promise out of her to give 
up Mr. Stark, and Caddie was thirty years old 
when he did it, by the Lord! 

Mr. Randall Oliver had a scent of all this, I 
know, for that night I passed him coming out 
of Miss Mary Cherry’s room and read his looks. 
He bowed and lowered his eyes almost at once, 
but the glimpse I got of them was none too 
good. It was full of malice and hatred, his face 
was pasty white, his lips pressed together. I 
felt as if I was seeing him for the first time. As 
for Georgia, she, I could tell, during the next 
days, had begun to think this matter over. You 
could see her walking up and down the road 
that ran the length of the garden—an action 
that would have caused grave discussion in 
Heaven Trees if she had kept it up very long, 
for no ladies in the county walked, except per- 
haps my Aunt Sarah McGehee, who had an © 
independent spirit in all things and used to 
walk in her grove between the garden and the 
railroad and in November went as far as half 
a mile to an adjoining chestnut wood. Georgia 
kept walking about, more to herself than we 
had ever seen her. And three days later, as she 
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had promised, she sent the letter. Meanwhile, 
alas, Uncle George had got his back up and said 
far too much about Randall Oliver, so much so 
that Georgia had risen to his defense—a bad 
policy on her father’s part, as any one would 
know. All this ended in a scene between them 
and Georgia’s coming from my uncle’s door 
weeping and meeting Miss Mary Cherry in the 
hall, who took her head on her shoulder and led 
her off to her room and closed the door, and 
my Uncle George’s swearing and knocking 
about in his study and my Aunt Martha’s going 
in to him and closing that door too and staying 
along time. A pair of closed doors in this fashion 
at Heaven Trees meant no good. 

Some time afterward the two older people 
emerged dignified and gentle; they came armed 
with a plan in their minds, and a little while 
after proposed that Georgia should go for a 
visit to New Orleans. Georgia was to go on a 
trip to New Orleans, could there be a more de- 
lightful prospect? We had cousins there in 
the great world, a niece of my grandfather’s 
who had married a Frenchman from one of 
the oldest families. They talked over the trip 
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with Georgia, who could take Rosie, her maid, 
with her in the carriage and drive to Mem- 
phis, and my Uncle George would send be- 
hind a wagon-load of cotton, which was to 
be sold in Memphis for pin-money. From there 
she would take the boat to New Orleans, the 
Kate Adams, and she could buy herself things, 
trinkets and silks, and go to the opera and to 
balls and have a very happy time. And Georgia, 
after some considering, said she would like the 
plan very much. Miss Mary Cherry, with 
whom she had consulted, expressed a willing- 
ness to accompany her as far as Memphis, 
where she had some business, she said, that 
needed her attention. 

“Bound for Mary Cherry to be in every- 
thing !”” Uncle George said when that part of the 
decision was announced to him. As always 
happened with one of these little Cherry crises,. 
he could remember some story about Miss Mary 
that was to the point. Once, he said now, Miss 
Mary Cherry had the cramps and he had at- 
tended her. The pain was so sharp that he had 
to give her chloroform. After a while he wanted 
to see if it was taking effect. “Are you asleep, 
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Miss Mary,” he asked. The great voice came 
back—“I belong to a race that never sleeps.” 

And so the party had set forth next day, 
Georgia and Miss Mary Cherry in the carriage, 
Rosie on the box with Oscar, the driver, and 
the wagonload of cotton following behind. 
Meanwhile, Uncle George, whose horse had 
been saddled and waiting, had ridden off to see 
after some affairs in Tippah County. The half- 
section of land that he had there was more of 
a pest than Cesar’s Dacian Empire, he swore. 
That left us solitary at Heaven Trees, sunk 
upon our own devices. I remember how quiet 
it seemed, and how gently the sunlight lay upon 
the lawns, where the thrushes lighted delicately 
and walked about unafraid. 

Not two hours later, when my aunt was in 
the garden directing some work at the far end 
of it, we saw Parson Bates come rushing into 
the house. On the train had been Tom Brahan 
returning from Memphis where, the day before, 
he had seen Mr. Randall Oliver. Mr. Randall 
Oliver had asked a loan of Tom Brahan, from 
which Tom Brahan had conjectured that some- 
thing was in the air; and putting two and two 
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together, Parson Bates had left another man in 
his place on the train to take the tickets and 
rushed here to Heaven Trees for us. By the liv- 
ing God, he swore, there was no time to lose! 
My Uncle George was gone to Tippah and so 
was out of our reach; he could not help us. 
We thought, then, both Parson Bates and I, 
that it would be better if possible to escape 
without my aunt’s notice, taking Cousin Ellen 
with us and leaving a word of explanation be- 
hind to be delivered when she came in from the 
garden. My aunt, with her quiet lines and grace- 
ful movements along the verdant paths, looked 
very charming and elegant. But for all her 
suave and formal ways, she was capable of a 
tantrum that would not have made matters 
any easier in Memphis, provided we were, at 
that, fortunate enough to get there in time to 
interfere with Mr. Randall Oliver’s plans. 

We all met at the Gayoso, including eventu- 
ally Charles Boardman, whom Parson Bates 
had sent Tom Brahan out to find wherever he 
might be in the town. Instead of being at 
Uncle Frank White’s, where he was supposed to 
be and where Tom Brahan went first to look 
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for him, Charles had been found at last in the 
wine-room of the other hotel, The Peabody, 
where he was deliberately setting out to make 
himself drunk against his troubles; and it was 
some time before the two of them reached our 
hotel. In the meantime it was anything but 
easy sailing for the rest of us. Miss Mary 
Cherry, having made such a mess possible, 
stood her guns and we had had a great scene, 
with Parson Bates’s pushing his way past Miss 
Mary and into the room against her protesta- 
tions and in spite of her strained motions to- 
ward the bell-cord. 

Georgia stood by an armchair near the win- 
dow. She was very white and the expression 
on her face showed that she was trying to de- 
cide whether or not to follow Miss Mary 
Cherry’s example and take a high hand. What 
to do she was not allowed to decide. Parson 
Bates went up to her, put his arm around her 
shoulders as if she had been a child and talked 
to her with tears in his eyes, and Georgia began 
to explain everything to my Cousin Ellen, to 
whom it seems she had shown her letter to Mr. 
Randall Oliver. It was true, Georgia said, that, 
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as my Cousin Ellen knew, she had written to 
Randall on Wednesday saying that she would 
marry him. Somehow the things her father had 
said against Randall had driven her to this. 
That was Wednesday. But the next day she 
had known better and on Friday had written 
another letter to tell him how sorry she was 
that, though she felt honored that he should 
ask her to be his wife, she could not feel she 
loved him in the way she should love him, and 
asked him to pardon any pain that she had 
caused him, at so much cost to herself. She was 
so sorry. But the letter must have gone wrong, 
for Randall had never gotten it and had written 
her such a beautiful reply to the first letter and 
told her of his happiness. He said he could not 
have borne his life if he had had to give her up, 
and especially so soon after the loss of his 
mother to have a second loss of some one so 
dear; he said she would be his happiness, and 
whatever he would achieve in his profession 
would be due to her. What could she say to 
that? She could not bear to cause him any more 
pain; and in some ways, you see, the fault was 
hers for having written the first letter; and after 
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all he was an honorable and fine man, and she 
would come to love him more deeply perhaps 
than any of us could imagine. Besides, you 
didn’t want everybody talking and gossiping— 
it was too low and common. 

All this, she said, she could never have men- 
tioned to her father because he would have only 
stormed and made matters worse; and so, when 
he proposed the trip to New Orleans, she had 
thought that that would be the best way per- 
haps to settle the whole thing. And then Miss 
Mary Cherry had been so good as to consent to 
come with her to Memphis as her chaperone. 
That seemed to settle it. Parson Bates, while 
Georgia talked, stood listening as he prodded 
the toe of his boot with his stick. Without look- 
ing up he said, when she paused: 

“The question is, child, do you love him?” 

“T respect him. I admire him,” Georgia 
answered. 

“That’s not love.” 

“TI told you, Brother Bates, I should grow to 
love him.” 

Parson Bates started toward Georgia, look- 


ing at her very gently and solemnly. 
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“But do you love him, child?” he repeated. 

“Certainly,” Miss Mary Cherry said, step- 
ping between Bates and Georgia, so that he 
could not come to her. “Certainly, she loves 
him.” “T asked Georgia,” he said. ‘How should 
a young girl know what love is?”’ Miss Mary 
demanded. 

There was a great row then, in which I ex- 
pected Parson Bates to club Miss Mary with 
his great gold-headed stick—he flourished it 
about like forty—and all during which I could 
see how, out of that one eye of hers, she looked 
more fury and scorn than all of us two-eyed 
creatures together ten times over could have 
shown. In the midst of this hubbub there came 
a knock on the door which Miss Mary said 
would end matters, and Mr. Randall Oliver 
_ entered. 

Mr. Randall Oliver stepped forward into the . 
room and closed the door behind him. He took 
off his hat and bowed, “Good evening,” he said 
and the three of us bowed. Gradually the blood 
came over his neck and upward till the vein on 
his forehead stood out like a finger pushing 
through the skin; then, with much dignity and 
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ease, he put his hat and a small leather port- 
folio, which he was carrying in his hand, on the 
centre table. His eyes were not quiet, however, 
for all this cool decorum, and as he began to 
speak I could see that he had been drinking. 
All he said was: 

“This is an unexpected honor, I assure you.” 

Miss Mary Cherry went straight to the 
point. “Has Brother Watson come?” she asked. 

At the mention of the minister’s name who 
was to perform the ceremony, Parson Bates 
blew up afresh and shouted out about marrying 
at home properly as young people should, and 
made a number of remarks that brought Mr. 
Randall Oliver to say that Georgia was free to 
reconsider at this very moment whether or not 
she would marry him. Georgia said that there 
was nobody to compel her to marry any one 
against her will. 

At that Parson Bates shouted, “By God! Her 
will!” and struck the table so hard with his 
fist that the portfolio and hat fell to the floor, 
and the portfolio flew open and its contents were 
scattered on the floor. Mr. Randall Oliver made 
a quick movement to pick the papers up and 
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would have done so but for Parson Bates’s great 
bulk, which seemed, indeed, to be in the way of 
everybody in the room. Georgia, instead, leaned 
down to rescue Randall’s property. 

But all of a sudden she gave a cry and called 
out, “Oh, Randall!” as if her heart would 
break, and turned to us, holding up the letter 
that she had written him and crying, “It’s my 
letter, the second letter! He did get it after all,” 
and saying, ““What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” ; 

Parson Bates demanded of Randall if he had 
received the letter after all; and Randall, what 
with his anger and the brandy almost beyond 
control of himself, grew sneering. “‘All’s fair 
in love and war,” he said. “I meant, however, 
to show it afterward to the lady.” We shall 
never know what new tumult there might have 
been then but for Georgia, now very controlled 
and pale. She began begging us for her sake to 
say nothing more and asking Randall to go; 
““Go, please, won’t you, Randall,” she said. 

Parson Bates, however, could not resist one 
final taunt. He turned to Miss Mary Cherry and 
asked: “‘Well, may I inquire, madam, what do 
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you say to this? What do you say now for Mr. 
Randall Oliver?” 

“Say what you like,” said Mr. Randall Oliver, 
bursting with rage; “it don’t matter a tinker’s 
dam to me what you say or what anybody else 
thinks.” 

“Madam, it was you I asked?” said Parson 
Bates. 

Miss Mary Cherry rose high—she was taller 
than Mr. Randall Oliver—and glared at him, 
turning her head round to the side and her eyes 
slightly down. “Well,” she said, “‘what I say is, 
if I owed the devil a dozen fools and he wouldn’t 
take you for one of them, I’d go bankrupt on 
him.” 

Every one was much excited, and in the 
midst of that and Mr. Randall Oliver’s strutting 
out of the room, there was not time to dwell 
on how low and dastardly the whole thing had 
been, for surely about as low as you go it was. 
A little later Parson Bates brought Charles up 
to Georgia and we left them half an hour to- 
gether before my Cousin Ellen and Miss Mary 
Cherry returned to be with her and to make her 
take some rest. We were to return to Heaven 
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Trees next day, or four of us at least were to 
return. Miss Mary announced that she would 
be detained on business and went off to stay 
with the Whites. 

Nine o’clock the next night found us at home 
again. I can remember, four miles before the 
Panola station, seeing my Uncle Abner’s house 
among the trees from the train—I could see the 
columns clearly in the moonlight. In front of 
the garden wall stretched a grove that reached 
to the fence along the railroad. Among the 
fennel and pennyroyal near the gate I could see 
the pond. It lay in the moon lightly as a mist. 
The sheep on the bank rose hurriedly at the 
sound of the train and went off with a tinkling 
of bells. It seemed a peaceful passage in the 
face of what might happen when we got to 
Heaven Trees. 


I was thinking of my dignified aunt’s behavior — 


on a few occasions in the past and trying to fore- 
see the next few hours with her. Once or twice 
she had been quite beyond her own control, in 


a state that we should have called, if she had | 


been one of the servants, having a fit. Ladies, 
however, in those days at Heaven Trees could 
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not have fits and we can put this down as a 
state that arose from a temper naturally quick 
and from lively nerves and the fruits of long 
restraint and decorum, doubtless. I had seen 
my Aunt Mat highly dramatic too. I remem- 
bered one day she saw a little dried spider, like 
a wisp of straw, in a dipper of water that she 
drank. It touched against her lips; she declared 
that she was poisoned. The very first swallow 
she vowed had run through her veins like 
death. Daddy Lee had had to put her to bed 
with morphine to quiet her. And I called to 
mind, as I sat there in the train speeding on 
past Uncle Abner’s to the station and Heaven 
Trees, the time when Aunt Martha saw a little 
snake, a mere strip of a thing it was—for I was 
in her room at the time—crawling across the 
window-sill from the vines outside, and gave 
one scream and fainted, and what a faint, like 
a great tragedienne! That was the time when 
my Uncle George swore his famous oath that 
the county laughed about still—‘‘Great God 
Almighty from hell, where’s the water?” he 
shouted. Nobody, we said, knew about that’s 
being God’s abode. 
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When the three of us, my Cousin Ellen, Par- 
son Bates, and I, came into the down-stairs hall 
at Heaven Trees, we found the house with very 
little light and as quiet as death. It was a close 
spring night, and the door to my Aunt Martha’s 
room was open; inside the room by the bed, a 
tiny night lamp was burning. In the dim light 
we could see my aunt lying on her big Empire 
bed in a long white gown with no sheet over her. 
My Uncle George lay asleep at her side. We 
advanced, Cousin Ellen cheerfully taking the 
lead, because of her force of character or inex- 
perience at Heaven Trees, or both if you like, 
and Parson Bates and I coming up behind 
her. “Well,” said Cousin Ellen in a rather 
high nervous voice, “Cousin Martha, here they 
arent 

My Aunt Martha, hearing this, did not look 
in our direction but whirled herself over on her. 
face and began to kick her feet up and down, 
digging her toes into the feather bed and expos- 
ing herself as if there were no decorum in the 
world. Without looking in our direction at all 
to see what or whom we brought, she. began to 
scream: 
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“Take that devil out of here! Take that devil 
out of here!” 

“But, Sister Martha—” Parson Bates be- 
gan. 

“Take that devil out of here! Take that 
devil out of here!” 

“But Cousin Martha——” 

“T won’t hear a word.” 

“But mama! Why, mama!” 

“Get away,” Aunt Martha screamed, “you 
ungrateful little vixen. You’re as bad as he 
ie 
After a time Aunt Martha grew somewhat 
quieter; the fact that Georgia had not married 
Mr. Randall Oliver and that Charles was there 
beside her, must have made at least some im- 
pression. But it was a faint forgiveness at best 
that our party received, if it could be called for- 
giveness at all. 

There was one blessing however, which was 
that Aunt Martha’s agitation had, at least, the 
effect of toning down Uncle George. In any fam-' 
ily one frantic member in the long run is enough, 
and Uncle George groaned and swore but was, 
on the whole, comparatively peaceful and mod- 
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erate. Later we learned that while she, all that 
day, had been walking about weeping and lying 
mute across the bed by turns, he had been in a 
rage, and in a most ironical exasperation had 
sent word to Fredonia to take his name off 
the church register and count him out for good, 
on the ground that, if preachers could be found 
in the church who would countenance such ac- 
tions as this elopement, the whole thing was 
pernicious; he swore that he was done with re- 
ligion forever. Ye saints of the Lord !—he was 
no longer one of them, not if he knew it! 

So much for the distress that passions could 
raise in the harmony of Heaven Trees. Not 
for nothing was the legend on my uncle’s arms: 


Palma non sine pulvere, 


meaning 


No palms without dust. 


As for Miss Mary Cherry, what my Uncle 
George had to say of her was such that it 
startled and quieted even my aunt, however 
frantic and irate she may have been. When he 
had delivered himself his wife could only catch 
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her breath. “Oh, papa,” she said, “papa, papa, 
the children will hear you!” 

Miss Mary Cherry, on her part, evidently 
found that the business in Memphis was still 
keeping her, for her room up-stairs remained 
unoccupied. But within the week we had word 
from her. 

After supper everybody had gathered on the 
porch at Heaven Trees—which was very har- 
monious just then, as we shall see presently, 
with Georgia’s and Charles’s future assured, 
and my Cousin Ellen provided for—and Solo- 
mon had just brought in the letters from the 
evening train. 

“Well, by the Lord,” my Uncle George ex- 
claimed as he opened the packet, ‘“‘by the Lord! 
Look here!” 

My aunt asked who the letter was from. 
“Well,” said my uncle, “who do you think ?” 

“Mary Cherry!” 

“Exactly. We'll just have to set fire to the 
house and smoke her out like bees, I reckon.” 

My aunt looked apprehensively at the chil- 
dren but let it pass. 

Uncle George read the letter: 
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Hotel Gayoso, 
Memphis, Tenn., 
May 18, 1854. 
My pear Dr. Cray: 
It is my intention to depart today, if God wills— 


“T fancy He is willing,” he put in. “‘How- 
ever—" 


to depart today, if God wills, and go on to Colonel 
McGehee’s for a visit. Since it is not far away and 
you will not therefore be incommoded, I am writing 
to request that you send thither my bag, the one 
with the brass nameplate, and the flowered box. 
Leave the trunk and the other small pieces where 
they are in my room for the present. 
Your obedient servant, 
Mary CuErry. 
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We had at least once in our Heaven Trees 
history a day of great forgiverance and of liv- 
ing coming true and sweet. It followed after 
the event at the Gayoso and Miss Mary 
Cherry’s odyssey. A long way back now seems 
that morning after our return from Memphis— 
Parson Bates, and my Cousin Ellen, and I, with 
Georgia and Charles in tow, like sober barges 
dragging two bright floats in a battle of flowers. 
It seemed less like flowers then and more like 
running a fiery blockade. 

My Uncle George saw that the whole thing 
was over, and I think he was more pleased than 
not that Georgia had risked so much through a 
dislike of the idea of gossip about her or of pub- 
lic noise. We were all safe in his affections, then, 
and in his good graces; we could be cheerful in 
his presence—what use could there be crying 
over spilt milk? But in one thing he seemed 
likely to hold out, and that was the church. 
Certainly this time Fredonia very nearly lost 
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a pillar. That the church, through its ministers, 
should hold such a possibility for parents as 
these elopements which were cropping up here 
and there over what, according to Uncle George, 
was a country going rapidly down-hill in its 
morals and customs, that the church should 
hold such agents, willing to serve such eloping 
couples to the eternal disgrace of their families, 
seemed to him too much to be borne. He went 
on swearing that he was done with the church 
forever, absolutely and by the living God, he 
swore, using Parson Bates’s extreme oath for the 
purpose. 

Parson Bates, in that office-room of his, the 
same spot in which the skeleton had fallen down 
upon him that first of all his nights at Heaven 
Trees, had sent up prayers most of the night for 
my uncle’s redemption, entreating the Almighty 
to soften a heart that, as God himself must have 
known, was, in general, excellence itself. He 
had pointed out to my Uncle George that it was, 
after all, a minister of the church that had pre- 
vented the unfortunate ceremony from coming 
off; who else but his friend Bates himself, servant 
and minister of God, had blocked Mr. Randall 
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Oliver’s plot? But to that Uncle George had 
said that it was not a question of the church at 
all in this case, but of a gentleman and a friend. 
Bates, he said, had served as a friend and nobody 
questioned his loyalty and regard; and other 
handsome words were exchanged between the 
two in this matter. They only opened the way 
for Parson Bates to argue against the confusion 
of the agent with the office, the individual with 
the holy calling; he pressed the debate along 
that line. The study behind those closed doors 
was full of the two voices, now high, now low, 
but settling gradually to a level plane. It was 
clear that the parson would in time subdue my 
Uncle George to the proper state of mind. 
With my Aunt Martha it was different. 
Most of us knew that she was being absurd or 
close to it, but we must have felt that she too 
ought to be allowed her day; she was entitled 
to the release of that part of herself that was, 
most of the time, so regulated by her firm and 
gracious will and so overlaid with her dignity 
and sensible bearing. The Left Wing, Uncle 
George used to call this more highly colored side 
of his wife, borrowing a political term—he 
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chanced that phrase only when the air was 
calm—‘‘your mother’s left wing,” he said. 

We all knew that these theatrics in my Aunt 
Martha made us love her the more. She was 
handsome and witty and spirited. She would 
have given you her head. Giving away your 
head enables you to take off other people’s heads 
without scruple, it is true; but that axiom did 
not trouble her, she was savory and warm all 
through, and had many glowing little faults 
where most people had nothing at all. And we 
felt that yesterday had supplied fuel enough 
for my Aunt Martha’s cause, with, as she said, 
the devil so to pay, God alone knows how much! 
—with Georgia behaving to her family in such 
a fashion, why what would you have, God bless 
us! So much training wasted and so much 
planning! 

For how sensible it plainly was—Aunt Martha | 
was thinking this, but did not say it quite out— 
for Georgia and Charles to marry, two young 
people who knew each other well, who loved 
truly, if one’s intuitions were right—who—life 
after all being practical as well as romantic— 
could keep a handsome property together! 
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My aunt, it appeared, had even believed that 
Charles had gone off to Memphis to assist at 
the elopement, making himself a party to his 
own disaster and to a piece of utter nonsense 
and mad folly besides. Such a streak would be 
like Charles, who, moreover, had all along given 
Randall Oliver too much advantage. Was there 
any greater fool in the world than a man when 
he sets out to be noble! 

But that morning at least, on the day follow- 
ing our most unromantical return from the Gay- 
oso, we had very little sense of humor. The pros- 
pect was tense and gray, we were far too close to 
the scene. We had been rid of Mr. Randall 
Oliver, to be sure, had escaped a miserable be- 
trayal and most certain unhappiness for Georgia; 
we enjoyed parental forgiveness from the head 
of the house, and less freely from its mistress. 
One might think we could have put our gayety 
on again. But we were not gay as yet, not bya 
long sight. It was only long afterward that my 
Uncle George could improvise jolly sayings on 
the event, chuckling over it with cousins and 
visitors, while he held my aunt’s lovely hand and 
talked of the day of deliverance, the silver lin- 
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ing to the cloud, the blossoming of Aaron’s rod. 
That morning he was serious enough, his honest 
eyes looked troubled and restless. 

Breakfast that morning was a terrible meal. 
My Aunt Martha was looking really very well, 
but she plainly intended to look pale and worn, 
and that sort of histrionic pallor is far more than 
a mere whiteness of the skin. The anxious tragic 
element in the situation had passed, but she 
was enjoying the drama in what remained. 
She sat behind the silver service and the tray of 
cups, straight as an idol; she served the coffee 
like a baptism of fire, and every lump of sugar 
she made to seem a hot coal on some sinful head. 
Every one was daunted. We sat dominated; 
around the table there was only silence and the 
timid click of silver on china. 

Aunt Martha ruled the occasion. We talked 
about the garden, and mutely she gave the | 
credit of it to the colored gardener. We told 
some stories of my Cousin Hester, to which my 
aunt listened patiently with the indulgent smile 
of the eternal mother. Parson Bates sat quite 
silent, his eyes very often on his plate, eating; 
he was conquered by this effect of outrage 
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rather than of sin; if it had been mere sin he 
would have known how to meet it. Charles 
complimented the coffee; any one who had been 
away from home as much as he had been, he 
said, would appreciate its perfection. My aunt 
asked quietly if he would have some more. 

The three children sat hushed, eating like 
little chickens, saying nothing and watching 
their mother, with now and then an eye on 
Solomon stealing in and out with dishes. If 
his mistress would only burst into flames, like 
the haystack that my uncle had sent him into 
once, he could have run as he did then. But to 
run away now would only be to carry this subtle 
terror with you in your insides. I can see him 
yet rolling his eyes toward the foot of the table 
and away again and munching his teeth foolishly 
together. 

My Uncle George had seen Molly running 
about the garden with her brother almost before 
the birds were up, he said, and asked now what 
the song was that she sang so loud by the pool; 
and the little girl replied that it was a song she 
had heard, and said with a critical air that she 
liked it because it had a kind of laxative tone. 
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We all thought that very funny, and laughed 
heartily, glad indeed to welcome anything by 
way of sociability. And Molly, encouraged by 
the applause, went on to tell of the new calf she 
had seen down by the pasture gate. It was a 
black calf with white borders. We were only too 
delighted to be amused again and every one 
laughed; Aunt Martha only smiled faintly as 
she arose from the table, saying that she had a 
good many duties to attend. To Charles, who 
sprang up and would have drawn back her 
chair for her, she said, patting his arm sadly, 
that he should not worry over her, she was 
quite strong fortunately. 

Plainly the whole house had to mollify Aunt 
Martha, and the morning passed in that soft 
office. Georgia found her stepmother before 
noon stretched out across the bed and lay down 
beside her. Aunt Martha remained motion- . 
less. “Mama dear, do you feel ill?” Georgia 
asked. 

“Oh! no! I’m all right.” 

“But you seem so quiet, I mean—I feel as if 
you hadn’t forgiven me.” 

“Forgiven you for what?” 
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“The way I acted.” 

“Why, I said last night that I had forgiven 
you. I’ve quite forgotten it.” 

“Well, then ‘ 

There was no answer. 

Still without turning her face, she allowed 
Georgia to kiss her. Then there was a long 
silence. After a while my Cousin Ellen came 
and lay down on the bed too, on my aunt’s 
other side, and then Charles, wandering around 
the still house looking for companionship, came 
too and sat on the edge of the bed. And I, like- 
wise roaming about, came and stood at the 


foot. It was like a vast warm farce—if you 
like—and it had, I have so often thought, smil- 
ing to remember it, so much of Heaven Trees 
in it. 

But dramas cannot go on forever. The 
saddest and most delicious theatricals have 
their last curtain whatever our wills may be; 
and there is no wretched happy day but must 
end. By the time noon came there was lively 
talk and every one felt forgiven, though there 
was still, it must be said, a kind of probation in 


the air. 
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From all this somewhat anxious pleasantry 
and united affability running late into the after- 
noon, my Cousin Ellen sought refuge toward 
sundown in a walk along by the garden and the 
negro quarters. She had had a letter from Henry 
Gilbert in Vermont, to whom she was still 
engaged to be married, even though her shoes 
were in the last few months some sizes smaller 
and her waist taken in by several inches; and 
with this letter in her bosom she had come out 
by herself because she wanted to think life 
over. 

It seems that somewhere back in the course of 
the winter she had written Henry a letter telling 
him that she could not feel sure that she loved 
him still as deeply as she might or once had 
done. Undermined by the easy ways and happy 
bread of Heaven Trees, almost persuaded by 
the pretty figure and little feet, the powder, © 
the steps of the dance, by these and many other 
things, she had felt her graver depths and sacred 
oaths slipping a little on to uncertain ground. 
That was what had led her to write Henry as 
she did. The next day, relaxed in this respect 
also, doubtless, by the soft ways of Heaven 
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Trees, she had delayed sending the letter and, 
in time, had torn it up and thrown it in the 
fire. But now, with this new letter of Henry’s, 
which had come this morning—to-day of all 
days !—now, with this new letter, she knew how 
much she loved him. The thought of that letter 
of hers, even though it had never been sent but 
had been destroyed, hurt her like a physical 
pain. She had not sent it but she had written the 
‘letter. Some day she would tell Henry of it. 
But for hurting him even in her thoughts she 
knew she loved him a thousand times more. 
The poplar lane that ran along between the 
vegetable gardens and the quarters was one of 
my Cousin Ellen’s favorite walks at Heaven 
Trees. On the west a high rail fence zigzagged 
along the length of the garden. Blackberries 
grew in the corners of the fence, and peach-trees 
from time to time. They were in heavy blossom 
now, a cloud of pink, filled with the hum of bees, 
as if the life in them were murmuring through 
the boughs. Through the fence she could see 
corn and beanstalks growing green; and far be- 
yond stood the russet pear-trees where the 
orchard began. On the other side of the walk 
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ran the row of whitewashed cabins. Each 
cabin had its own little yard, with flower-beds 
marked off in bottles or whitewashed stones. 
Bachelor’s-buttons, sunflowers, zinnias blos- 
somed there, and locusts and china-trees made 
clumps of delicate green round about many of 
the houses. 

At this hour on that April day at Heaven 
Trees the negroes were coming in from the fields. 
You could hear them singing as they walked, 
strange melodies, half wild, poignant. Up and 
down the walk their figures began to appear. 
They moved easily, swinging from the hips, 
graceful as animals. Some of them carried rakes 
and hoes, and now and then an armful of cut 
grass. Sometimes a man came from his house 
with a banjo and began to play. The women 
came out and sat on the doorstep to listen. 
At one house a young negro boy with a jews- 
harp twanging between his teeth, began to 
dance. The harp was a steel tongue in a metal 
frame, which he held in his mouth, vibrating 
it with his finger, and making the pitch and the 
tone with his lips. Presently the reed-like 
sound of an accordion struck up and a girl’s 
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voice singing. In the cattle-pond of the pasture 
behind the quarters the frogs were croaking, 
shrill little tree-frogs and bullfrogs with throats 
like trumpets. All night you would hear them, 
till the last stars were gone. 

Ellen paused as she reached the end of the 
walk and looked back down the lane in front 
of the houses. It ran for more than a mile; 
there were three hundred of my Uncle George’s 
colored people, and they were well sheltered 
and well cared for. The twilight had come on. 
Blue shadows lay under the trees, and a gold 
light spread over the white walls of the cabins. 
Above the orchard to the west, half-way up the 
heavens, a crimson sky was quivering gently. 

The underleaves of the poplars turned a 
greenish purple, then almost black. The scarlet 
of the sky passed into gray, soft and wide; on it, 
suddenly free, the moon stood, like a disk of 
pale copper. 

Presently Ellen heard the voice of Aunt 
Hannah Devilin, the old woman who had the 
care of the small children, calling them to 
supper—‘‘Here, chilluns, chilluns, come git yo 
wittles, wittles!’”? Ellen knew that the children 
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would come running from everywhere, Aunt 
Hannah would give to each a piece of corn bread 
and they would fight and jostle each other to 
get the buttermilk that she had poured into a 
wooden trough for them, like little pigs. Told 
in Vermont that would have sounded degraded 
and sinful. But Ellen had been at Heaven 
Trees too long to mind. 

Aunt Hannah came out to greet Ellen. She 
was a brown and wrinkled little old woman 
who always wore a handkerchief around her 
head and showed from beneath the handker- 
chief in front the faded bangs that some visitor 
to Heaven Trees had left behind. 

Ellen asked after her health. 

“And are you well, Aunt Hannah?” 

“Miss Ellen, I my tell you what—all las’ 
night I had a misery in my ear like meat 
fryin’-——” 

Two voices came from behind a cabin. 
“Come on, Ed, now, I’m axin’ you. Come on, 
please,’ Ed)... Ed!” 

“You put yer money whar yo mouf is an’ 
yo'll git it,” came the other voice. There was 


a burst of laughter and then a song ,began. 
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“Come on, chile” the first voice shouted, and 
began singing second. 

Ellen stood taking it all in, the twilight, the 
shadows falling, the smell of the blossoming 
trees, locusts, china-trees and peach, the voices 
and the music, the sound of cooking and fires 
crackling, the warm spring air. 

“How plentiful and tender!” she thought— 
then, strangely enough perhaps, she thought of 
the lines, ““God is love.” “God is love,” she 
said to herself. “I’ve been hearing the phrase 
all my life—all my life long—but never knew 
what it meant before.” 

Uncle George’s controversies and railleries 
and monologues about religion, which met with 
a certain aristocratic indifference in our county, 
where people knew who he was and who his 
family was, had made a strong impression on 
my Cousin Ellen. She thought at this moment 
of him and of a theory of his, a theory which was 
announced on more than one occasion with 
great spirit: 

Men of northern lands, he said, seem to be 
soured by the discovery of truth. They seem 


displeased by any new revelations of the facts 
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of the universe, displeased but stirred to think 
at once of changing something for the better. 
But every one, he said, who lived under bright 
stars knew that to arrive at any truth is to add 
to your intellect one more harmony with the 
universe. Depth of thinking brought to Plato’s 
soul, my Uncle George said, a melancholy beauty 
that would give John Knox the dumps. What 
made Plato more lovely and serene made John 
Knox want to knock all Edinburgh over the 
head. 

Henry’s was a letter that sounded like him at 
those rare times when he was able to let himself 
go. Winter had begun to pass, he wrote. There 
was snow in places still, but the brooks were 
running; some of the birds had come back. As 
the season drew on he thought of the old days— 
everywhere seemed lonely. His health was the 
same, no better; the cough seemed to hang on. 

But the rest of the letter was about his spir- 
itual state and set Ellen to thinking. She saw his 
life down a long line, his days full of conscience; 
and then she thought of the time when he came 
back from Harvard College with the new ideas 
about religion and God he had got from reading 
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Mr. Emerson, who lived down near Boston and 
whom her Uncle David thought to be the anti- 
christ surely. She remembered how her uncle 
had worked her into a state of tears over 
Henry’s ungodly condition, though she had 
known in her heart he was still as good as he 
could be. Such ideas her uncle, as a Presby- 
terian, had said were only sent as temptation 
to the boy’s spirit and to try his faith. They 
had prayed for him in private and in public, 
and together they had brought him back to God, 
for he was only a boy of nineteen then. For a 
long time she had thought of those famous 
Harvard elms that Henry loved so much as 
casting a very dangerous shadow. 

The new letter of Henry’s told her how he had 
been thinking over everything. He had read 
his Bible and prayed over it to the extent of his 
powers and the fulness of his strength. He had 
finally brought himself to a decision. He had 
been reading Mr. Emerson thoroughly, hadn’t 
he? She knew he had, and it was no mere pass- 
ing whim or fancy. The thing to do, he had de- 
cided, was to journey down to Concord to see 
him. He had done so. What they said of Mr. 
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Emerson was false and malicious. Such good- 
ness he had never seen in a face before. Every- 
thing in Henry’s mind, he said as he went on 
with the letter, led to the same result. He could 
no longer remain orthodox. He believed and he 
did not believe. He had not lost his love of 
God, but only the narrow ways of his fathers 
that he could no longer follow. 

It was the longest letter that Henry had ever 
written her. He hoped so anxiously that what 
she felt for him would not be changed by what 
he had written; he remembered how she had 
suffered when he returned from Harvard; he 
begged her to try to feel so no longer, so far as 
she could. As for herself, he cared for her more 
than ever. He felt freer, larger, as a human 
being, and if she came back in June they would 
decide on the place where they should go, since 
the doctor had forbidden him to risk another 
winter in Vermont. 

The doctor had said 

Ellen clasped her hands together. Nothing 
else mattered, if Henry could be well again. 
Phrases of my Uncle George’s scattered inte 
her ears, clear, all daylight, very sensible, not 
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to be forgotten. And all this torment of Henry’s 
and this confusion of soul, like a child trying to 
be born in God after it has been born from its 
mother’s body—she clasped it to her breast. 
That was what made her love him most. 

She was nearing the house now. The last 
light was gone from the garden. A shadow be- 
gan in the long walk at one edge, crept over 
across the bricks, up the side of the box hedge 
opposite, and out over the flowers. Only the 
tops of the trees shone. The sky was all one 
deep blue. The silver moon hung above the pale 
green of the poplars. 

All this came happily to an end, however, and 
for the problem of the future a moment that 
was like a bright conclusion suddenly emerged. 
Cousin Ellen found my uncle coming down to 
look for her. They wondered how she was, he 
said; the evening was so far on and she was not 
to be seen about. He walked beside her toward 
the house. 

Then it was that my Uncle George, pretend- 
ing to speak carelessly and without sentiment, 
overwhelmed my Cousin Ellen with a project 
that seemed to pop up on the spur of the mo- 
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ment, but that he and my Aunt Martha had 
long since thrashed out. He proposed that 
Henry follow Ellen south and join us all at 
Heaven Trees. 

“Your auntie and I’ve just been talking it 
over,” he said, ‘on the porch. What with twi- 
light and this celestial mood that has descended 
over the castle after the storm and after the 
Gothic morning gloom—no? We’ve been hatch- 
ing the idea out between us.” 

“But Cousin George——” 

“And since the climate of Vermont is clearly 
impossible for the young man you persist in 
being unable to live without—and I should be 
unwilling to let you take a young man who could 
endure such a climate, I won’t have you wed a 
fir-tree or a hemlock, my dear—in short, the sen- 
sible thing is to have him down, to send for 
him straight off.” 

They had intended, first, to make a preacher 
of Henry, my uncle said; but if he were so very 
much a saint it might be best to get him a 
desert, if there was a desert to be found—per- 
haps a saint makes a desert, he added. At any 
rate Henry must come down directly. 
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All this, of course, was to cover my Cousin 
Ellen’s agitation and the inner convulsions that 
such a proposal and such kindness would arouse; 
and when my Cousin Ellen exclaimed he was 
being too kind, he swept that aside and said 
that Heaven Trees was already too inbred, we 
needed fresh stock; and when she said that one 
could not accept so much, he swore that we 
were not tradesmen at Heaven Trees, and that 
there was no obligation among friends, and 
that this was the reason why the landed class is 
always superior to the commercial, and that if 
this were not true we were indeed the most 
miserable of mortals at Heaven Trees, and he 
himself might as well patent a formula that 
cured horses of cramps and hold up his neighbors 
for sixpence on every bottle; as a matter of 
fact, he had, out of natural talent, been inspired 
with such a formula; he had tried it on Mary 
Cherry in her historic fit of cramps and found 
that it worked, and had presented it to old man 
Calloway in Sardis, who had made a fortune 
on it—everybody has seen his fence signs along 
the county roads, ‘‘Calloway’s Colic Cure.” 

When my Cousin Ellen argued that Henry 
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could not be idle and that there was no work 
for him down here in Panola, my Uncle George 
said—poking her conscience in the ribs—that 
he was aware that this would undermine Henry’s 
character and that Henry could take his choice 
between being idle as most of the men were 
hereabouts or becoming a planter. There was 
a place in Tippah County, half a section of 
land and much too far from Heaven Trees to 
ride back and forth. It was an infernal nuisance 
and Henry could have that, could manage it on 
shares, rent it, buy it in time, or throw it in the 
creek, as he liked, when he was done with it. 
Then my Cousin Ellen wept, and Georgia, see- 
ing these tears as she came down the steps to 
meet them, thought we should have more 
tragedy on our hands. 

“Why, Poppie,” she cried, taking Ellen’s arm, 
“why, Cousin Ellen, what’s the matter?” 

“She’s crying,” Uncle George said, “because 
her sweetheart is coming down here to marry her 
and get well.” 

He looked very solemn, like an angel with his 
tongue in his cheek. Aunt Martha, as they drew 
near, looked grave and serious, but she quickly 
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remembered that she had forgiven everything 
and came toward them smiling. She understood 
very well what it was all about and understood 
why she loved my Uncle George as much as she 
did. Uncle George, with Georgia on one arm 
and Ellen on the other, came up on the porch, 
rattling off something about a double wedding, 
Charles and Georgia, Ellen and Henry, or 
Georgia and Henry and Ellen and Charles, or 
however they liked to arrange it, he would 
leave that to the ladies, this being their province. 

They sat on the porch and talked till bedtime, 
my Cousin Ellen keeping in not badly, all 
things considered, so much so indeed that once, 
when she had finished a lively little bit of dis- 
course, she was struck dumb for a second at 
the thought of what Henry would think of her 
growing into such a chatterbox. Then every 
one went in together and one by one the doors 
all over the house were closed and the lights 
were out. 

My Cousin Ellen sat down by her window. 

“Think of it,’ she said to herself after a 
while, “I’ve been at Heaven Trees more than a 


year. It’s more than a year.” 
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She forgot to undress. 

It was a night in late spring. The wind blew 
warmly across the fields of moonlight that lay 
gently under the blue sky. You could hear the 
leaves on the trees flowing softly like waves. 
Far off a dog howled. From the quarters the 
sound of a guitar strumming, strumming, mur- 
mured against the fountain’s fall, and now and 
then a bell tinkled when the cattle moved about 
the dewy pastures. Water and light and 
mother earth, oh, generous, rich country of 
the heart, this Southern land! My Cousin Ellen 
sank to her knees before the window. “More 
than a year now,” she said again. 

She thought of a year from now, and then of 
the years to come. “Oh, holy and enchanted 
life,” she thought, the enchanted slipping in 
quite naturally before she knew. 

It was a great tax that the sun levied. She 
asked herself if she would be able in her being, 
as the years passed, to meet this beauty and 
abundance and power everywhere. 

Henry seemed beside her and she seemed to 
hear Cousin Virginia’s voice, who had lived 
here at Heaven Trees and whom she had come 
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to love even in the short time she had known 
her before her death. She seemed to hear 
Cousin Virginia’s sweet voice saying, “my 
dear.” 

Some day, she thought, she would have a 
child, who would know this same garden on a 
spring night and for whom the moon would 
shine here. 

She drew the letter from her bosom and held 
it up for a moment in the moonlight before she 
folded it and put it back again. And then she 
surprised herself and yet did not. The tears 
began to fall from her eyes and to drop down on 
her hands. 

The moonlight began to strike on the white 
columns of the porch and on the moonflowers 
climbing up. The wind brought into the room 
the bewildering fragrance of roses and night- 
blooming jasmine. | 

She sat on, looking down the garden at the 
shining water of the pool. Over one side of the 
pool hung a spray of mimosa leaves. There was 
a spray of leaves above, and beneath was the 
water; each had its own perfection. 
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